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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Sunday  VU  million  readers 
follow  us  religiously* 


Somehow  it  just  doesn’t  seem  like 
Sunday,  unless  they  have  their  Herald- 
Examiner. 

This  is  the  kind  of  fervor  that  helps 
sell  your  product  to  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Over  1%  million.  Every  Sunday. 
And  they  can  well  afford  to  buy. 
Because  over  half  of  our  Sunday  house¬ 
holds  earn  more  than  510,000. 

So  don’t  let  your  sales  rest.  Not  even 
on  the  seventh  day. 

Depend  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 

Published  eveninKs&  Sunday.  RepresenlednalionaMyby  Key  Market. 
*For  (he  latest  *MndlinRer  Study  includina  our  complete  Sunday 
reader  profile,  contact  your  local  Key  Market  representative. 


Conversation  is  our  business.  And  in  our 
family,  we  talk  a  lot.  More  than  1.5  million 
American  readers  listen— and  often  talk  back. 

In  Miami,  we  talked  for  more  than  a  year 
about  injustice— and  a  girl  imprisoned 
for  life  was  set  free. 

In  Detroit,  when  part-time  politicians  tried 
to  peg  their  own  salaries  at  $20,000  plus, 
we  discussed  it  frankly  with  our  readers. 
The  salaries  were  cut— and  some  of  the 
politicians  face  recall. 

In  Charlotte,  we  spoke  softly— of  the  plight 
of  rural  families  who  preferred  home  and 
poverty  to  the  industrialized  North.  Our 
series  of  articles  won  the  1969  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  for  regional  reporting. 

To  the  north  in  industrialized  Akron, 
we  saw  another  problem  and  spoke  out 
on  urban  decay.  A  revitalized  downtown 
is  now  a-building. 

Even  among  the  family,  we  disagree 
sometimes.  That’s  why  our  editorial  pages 
are  independent— so  each  paper  decides 
issues  for  itself  and  for  its  own  community. 


Knight 

stand 


But  there’s  one  stand  on  which  we  always 
agree.  We’re  pro-people. 

Most  of  the  folks  in  our  cities  are  our 
readers— we  talk  to  them  and  they  talk  to  us. 

Webster  calls  that  conversation. 
We  call  it  newspapering. 


Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Akron  Beacon  Jouinal-Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer-Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News-Macon  Telegraph-Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


’a  tortoise  shell 


^  _ _  W  . 


in  testudo*  the  t  is  small,  but... 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap . . . 


TELETYPE 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine.”  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  "Teletype  it.” 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL\ 

^  WHAT'S  GOING  ON  • 
t  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER/ 

V  BUSINESS?  / 

^  ^  N 

/  LOOK  IN  \ 
/  E&P,  HONEY.  \ 
■  I'M  NO  FORTUNE  • 
TELLER,  y 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  •so  Third  Avcaw*,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
Dear  Editor  &  Publicher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


City . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  ... 
□  Remittance  enclosed 


. State . Zip . 


$S  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada- 
All  other  countries,  $20  a  year 


JANUARY 

4- 16 — API  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  Univeri  ry, 
New  York  City. 

7- 8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Washington  Athletic  C  .b. 
Seattle. 

8- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section  National  Newspaper  Association  W  rk- 
shop.  Hotel  Racquet  Club,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

9- 10 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

11-14 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Skyline 
Hotel,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

15 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

15-16 — NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  C  n- 
te:t  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City. 

15- 17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho.  Phoenix. 

16 —  Arizona  Associated  Press  Publishers.  Phoenix. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

17- 20 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Netherland  Hilton 
Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20-Feb.  20 — NNA  Study  Mission  to  Pakistan,  India  and  other  Asian  coun¬ 
tries 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Boston- 
Hotel.  Boston. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hyatt 
House  and  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

22- 24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel.  Lexington. 

23 -  Kentucky  Associated  Press.  Lexington,  Ky. 

23-24 — Southwest  Photoplatemakers  Association  Technical  Seminar.  South¬ 
west  School  of  Printing  Management,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

23- 24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

24- 25 — Southern  California  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  Nashville. 

FEBRUARY 

I- 13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

5 —  Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles. 

5-7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Shelburne 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

5-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  of 
Youth.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5-8 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles, 

7- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert  Meyer 
Motor  Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse. 

II- 14 — Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

12-14 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Hotel  Stafford.  Tuscaloosa. 

12-14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

12-14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Columbia. 

12- 18 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Runaway  Bay  Hotel, 
Jamaica. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 
Unlver<yty,  New  York  City, 

20-21 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

MARCH 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 

15-20— Penney-MIssouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 

Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston 
State  University,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

21 -  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Conference. 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

22- 26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 


Vol.  102  No.  61,  December  20,  1969.  Editor  &  Publieher,  The  Fourth  EstBte  i« 
l>ublishe<l  every  Saturday  by  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  buainesH 
offices  at  «50  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022,  Cable  address  "Exlpub.  New 
York."  Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburiz.  Pa.  Sec¬ 
ond  class  iKxstaize  paid  at  East  Strouxishunz.  Pa.  Title  patentexi  and  Rx*Kisterexl 
anxi  contents  copyrighted  ©  1969  by  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights 
resers’ed.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  anxi  pxxsseesions,  and  in 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  he  made  tx> 
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Pxxstmaster;  if  undeliverexi,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.. 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Commands  attention  at  the  Pentagon 


The  Washington  Post  is  the  ranking  news¬ 
paper  in  official  Washington. 

Its  skill  at  digging  out  the  news  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  facts  makes  it  the  most  dependable 
paper  for  the  people  who  need  to  know. 

More  of  them  read  The  Post  than  any  other 
paper  in  town.  Or  any  paper  from  out  of  town. 

‘  Washington  has  a  mind  of  its  own. 
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Would  you  believe 
nfty  years  ago? 

In  1921,  Jack  Dempsey  knocked  out  Georges 
Carpentier  in  the  fourth  round  at  Jersey 
City,  in  a  bout  that  heralded  the  golden 
age  of  boxing  with  the  first  million- 
dollar  gate. 

The  same  year,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  complied 
its  first  collection  of  information  about  the 
newspaper  business  and  published  the 
first  International  Year  Book. 

The  1970  edition  of  the  YEAR  BOOK,  to  be 
published  in  March,  1970,  will  mark 
the  publication's 

50th  ANNIVERSARY 


It  provides  you  with  a  special  opportunity 
to  tell  your  story  in  an  issue  with  historical 
interest. 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


umn 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  columnist  Jack  Rosenbaum, 
recalling  when  he  started  his  column  21  years  ago  (after 
starting  as  a  sports  writer) ,  points  out  that  “writing  a  col¬ 
umn  isn’t  all  scoops,  fascinating  repartee  with  movie  stars 
and  passes  to  flower  shows.”  He  says  the  most  innocent  item 
“can  rear  up  and  kick  back”  such  as  ( 1 )  the  famous  crooner 
who  denied  via  his  attorney  he  had  smashed  a  local  photo¬ 
grapher’s  camera  as  itemed,  then  later  bought  a  new  camera 
for  the  photog;  and  (2)  the  time  he  wrote  “the  comely 
girl”  and  it  came  out  “homely,”  causing  a  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  team  to  look  for  him  to  avenge  a  classmate  . . .  “A  major 
hazard,”  writes  Rosenbaum,  “is  the  press  agent  who  gives 
you  an  exclusive  that  happened  just  that  afternoon  to  his 
client.  Only  trouble  is  it  was  a  great  item  five  years  ago  in 
Reader's  Digest." 

HEXASPERATED 
He  who  wants  a  “him” 

On  the  rim 

Discriminates  against  the  fairer  sex. 

Upon  him  the  gals  should  put  a  hex: 

May  no  one  ever  dam  his  sox— 

May  he  succumb  to  a  pox; 

May  his  words  lack  wisdom’s  pearls; 

And  may  all  his  descendants  be  girls  . . . 
girls  .  . . 

girls  .  .  . 

—Lee  Christian 

ALLAN  JOHNSON,  editor  of  the  Redding  Pilot  of  George¬ 
town,  Conn.,  sends  along  a  release  that  gave  him  (and  us) 
a  chuckle.  The  handout  told  of  a  local  woman  billed  as  “a 
nationally  known  hooker.”  She  was  later  referred  to  as  “one 
of  the  foremost  hookers  in  the  United  States.”  It  turned  out 
that  the  salacious  handout  told  of  a  sinful  rug  hooking 
exhibition  at  a  local  library.  “I  don’t  recall  just  which  of 
the  seven  types  of  ambiguity  this  release  exemplifies,”  says 
Johnson.  “Perhaps  none,  since  an  office  survey  here  turned 
up  some  very  experienced  newsmen  who  didn’t  know  the 
alternative  d^nition  of  ‘hooker’.”  .  .  .  MORE  “STOP  THE 
PRESSES” — Marjorie  Ragan,  associate  editor  of  her  hus¬ 
band  Sam’s  newspaper.  The  Pilot,  of  Southern  Pines,  N.C., 
reports  that  both  she  and  Sam  had  occasion  recently  to 
holler  those  big  words  but,  as  she  says,  “we  both  flubbed 
it.”  “I  saw  two  typos  in  the  lead  graph  and  went  in  to  the 
pressroom  and  said,  holding  up  my  hand,  ‘Stop  the  Press¬ 
es!,”’  she  confesses,  adding  that  husband  Sam  “found  two 
similar  ads  in  the  next  edition,  side  by  side.”  He  parroted 
Marjorie  with  a  lusty  “S-T-P!”  too  adding  later,  “I’m  afraid 
we  can’t  run  it  like  this.”  A  friend  of  the  Ragan’s,  a  Miami 
newspaperman,  bellowed  “S-T-P!”  one  time  but  was  told 
by  the  pressroom  foreman,  “You  damned  fool,  they  haven’t 
started  yet!”  .  .  .  FORD  WILSON,  retired  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  enjoying  life  in  Florida,  sends  along  a  few 
tid-bits  from  the  Trib.  “Agnew’s  attack  on  tv  commentators 
has  spawned  a  host  of  Washington  jokes,”  wrote  Russell 
Freeburg  in  his  “Washington  Scrapbook”  column.  “One 
concerns  the  White  House  swimming  pool  currently  being 
covered  as  the  new  headquarters  for  the  White  House  press. 
One  rumor  holds  that  Agnew  will  stock  the  pool  with  man- 
eating  piranha  fish.  When  a  commentary  critical  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  heard  or  read,  the  Vicepresident  will  make  an  ap¬ 
pearance  and  order  the  offending  journalist  into  the  pool.” 
Another  item  concerns  a  recent  press  release  involving  water 
pollution  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  whose  name  some¬ 
how  came  out  “Water  J.  Hickel.”  .  .  . 


Deadline  for  advertising:  reservation: 
NEWSPAPER  SECTION:  December  26,  1969 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  SECTION: 

January  16,  1970 


IN  INDIA,  officials  in  the  southern  Andhra-Pradesh  locality 
of  Nalgonda  are  planning  a  wall-to-wall  “wall”  newspaper 
for  11,000  villages,  to  publish  farming  advice  and  public 
notices.  {All  editorials,  of  course,  will  be  "on  the  fence.") 
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You’ll  never  score  in  Metro  St.  Louis 
without  the  Globe.  Because  you’ll 
reach  only  about  4  out  of  10  homes.* 
Use  the  Globe,  too,  and  you’ll  reach 
nearly  8  out  of  10. 

That’s  the  way 
to  make  your  points. 


•SOURCE: 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Represented  nationally  by 
statement  for  12  months  Newhouse  Newspapers 
ending  September  30, 1968.  A  Member  of  Newspaper  I 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Rob«n  U.  Brown  Jamo*  Wright  Brown 

Publithor  and  Editor  Publishar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912*1959 


Ban  on  advertising 

Both  the  hroadeasting  and  tobacco  industries  have  expressetl  their 
willingness  to  discontinue  cigaret  advertising  on  the  air  at  the  end  of 
1970.  Tobacco  industrv  s|)okesmen  have  reflected  a  determination  to 
do  that,  tome  what  may. 

In  spite  of  this  decision  on  the  part  of  two  great  industries  to  settle 
voluntarily  a  dispute  that  has  l)ecome  a  national  issue,  the  .Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  voted  to  make  the  prohibition  of  advertising  a 
matter  of  national  jKtlicy. 

The  precetlent  being  set  by  C^ongress  is  a  dangerous  one  for  all  media 
and  for  the  advertising  and  marketing  industries.  For  the  Hist  time  in 
U.S.  history  C^ongress  is  embracing  the  philosophy  that  a  product  which 
is  legally  grown,  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  public  cannot  be  pro¬ 
moted,  merchandisetl  or  advertised.  The  prohibition  against  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  will  soon  become  a  prohibition  of  print  advertising. 
-And  since  Congress  has  taken  ujxm  itself  the  privilege  of  telling  .Amer¬ 
ican  industry  what  may  or  may  not  be  advertised  it  is  to  be  exj>ectetl 
that  other  products  of  real  or  imagined  threat  to  health  will  l>e  added 
to  the  list. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  national  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigarets  for  health  reasons, 
thus  solving  the  problem  at  the  source.  Congress  should  refrain  from 
trying  to  make  advertising  the  scapegoat. 


Pretrial  news  ban 

The  charge  that  a  defendant  in  a  major  criminal  case  is  unable 
to  receive  a  fair  trial  because  of  pretrial  publicity  is  becoming  so 
|K>pular  among  attorneys  that  it  is  predictable.  ' 

It  is  lieing  made  by  the  attorney  for  the  principal  defendant  in  the 
alleged  V^ietnam  “massacre”  case.  It  will  probably  be  made  by  some 
defendants  in  the  federal  indictment  of  55  perscjns  in  the  Newark 
gambling  case.  It  will  arise  undoubtedly  among  the  defendants  in 
Los  Angeles’  Tate  murder  case. 


diirter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circ^tiona 
Member,  American 
Buiiiwm  Preaa  Inc. 


6  Mo.  arerate  net  paid  June  30,  1969—  -’S,4S|| 
Renewal  Rate  73.37%  | 
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The  Army  court  martial  case  is  different  Ijecause  it  involves  the 
military  officers  and  a  story  that  might  not  l)e  known  if  it  had  not  l>een 
for  publication.  Now  a  military  judge  is  testing  whether  he  has  the 
right  to  impose  a  news  blackout  on  civilians  and  the  press.  The  judge 
admits  that  the  story  is  getting  world  wide  publicity.  It  has  become 
that  im|x>rtant.  So  how  can  a  judge,  civilian  or  military,  arbitrarily 
pick  a  point  in  such  a  development  and  order  that  no  more  can  l>e 
said  or  printetl  alxiut  it?  It’s  a  tlefense  attorney’s  dream. 

The  problem  becomes  magnified  by  a  statement  on  the  subject 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  during  a  nationally- 
televised  news  conference.  Is  he  to  be  held  in  contempt  also? 
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RULES  FOR  STRIPES 

This  is  in  response  to  Col.  Roger  Bank- 
son’s  letter  (November  22)  dealing  in  part 
yvith  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 

No  one  could  argue  with  Col.  Bankson 
on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  bal¬ 
ance.  What  bothers  me  is  his  assertion 
that  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  should  print 
only  news  that  is  “in  accord  with  national 
policy,  supports  the  mission  of  the  nation 
and  the  command  (and)  does  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  morale.” 

This  would  be  palatable  if  Stars  and 
Stripes  were,  indeed,  the  military  house 
organ  that  Col.  Bankson  thinks  it  should 
be.  Editors  at  Stripes,  however,  view  their 
role  in  a  considerably  different  light — and 
so,  apparently,  did  the  people  who  wrote 
the  regulation  under  which  we  operate. 
This  document,  signed  by  Admiral  John 
S.  McCain  Jr.,  Commander-in-Chief,  Pa¬ 
cific,  states  in  part: 

“Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  segment  of  the 
American  public  and  are  entitled  to 
the  same  unrestricted  access  to  news 
as  are  all  other  U.S.  citizens.  Inter¬ 
ference  with  this  access  to  news  is 
prohibited.  The  calculated  withhold¬ 
ing  of  unfavorable  news  stories  and 
wire  service  reports  from  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  not  authorized.” 

This  shows  clearly  that  the  people  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Stars  and  Stripes  want  it  to 
he  something  more  than  a  military  house 
organ. 

Concerning  its  reporting  from  Vietnam,  • 
which  so  inflames  Col.  Bankson,  Stars  and 
Stripes  abides  by  the  ground  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Military  Assistance  Com¬ 
mand,  Vietnam.  These  are  the  same 
ground  rules  adhered  to  by  other  news¬ 
men  and  they  serve  as  protection  against 
violations  of  military  security.  This  is  fine. 
Their  purpose  is  clear  and  we  try  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  as  do  other  responsible  papers. 
But  what  Stars  and  Stripes  must  avoid,  as 
I  see  it,  is  being  capsized  by  the  unwritten 
“rules”  laid  down  by  a  Col.  Bankson  or 
anyone  else  who  self-appoints  himself  as 
a  monitor  of  what  our  servicemen  should 
or  .should  not  read  in  their  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

If  I  understand  Col.  Bankson,  he  would 
rather  we  did  not  print  stories  deleterious 
to  the  morale  of  our  servicemen.  But  who 
defines  what  is  “injurious  to  morale”? 
Would  it  not  be  “injurious  to  morale”  to 
hand  the  troops  a  daily  paper  lacking  in 
integrity? 

The  practice  of  managing  the  news  (and 
that  term  applies  here)  in  an  effort  to 
shy  from  stories  that  might  injure  morale 
could  only  result  in  a  dishonest  paper,  a 
paper  totally  devoid  of  credibility. 

Stripes  has  been  recognized  by  (General 
William  Westmoreland  and  by  other  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  leaders  as  being  vital  to 
the  morale  of  our  troops  overseas.  We  feel 
that  this  is  largely  true  because  we  try  to 
do  a  responsible  job  of  presenting  the 
news  each  day — whether  or  not  an  occa¬ 
sional  story  sheds  a  less-than-sparkling 


light  on  the  military  or  on  “national  pol¬ 
icy.” 

If  Col.  Bankson  gains  enough  support 
for  his  views  of  how  Stars  and  Stripes 
should  operate,  I  suppose  the  paper  will 
return  to  the  days  when  a  promotion  hand¬ 
shake  picture  was  more  important  than  a 
live  news  photo,  and  an  overwritten  piece 
on  a  new  pontoon  bridge  was  more  “news¬ 
worthy”  than,  say,  an  NCO  club  scandal. 

Maybe  our  readers  won’t  mind.  I  tend 
to  think  they  will. 

John  K.  Baker 
.Managing  Editor,  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Tokyo. 

NEWSPAPERS,  TOO 

The  editorial  letters  to  Spiro  Agnew 
and  Herb  Klein  (Nov.  22)  attempt^  to 
praise  newspapers  and  criticize  broad¬ 
casting.  This  is  the  wrong  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  battle  with  Agnew  concerns  all  the 
news  media. 

It  is  unnecessary  and  unrealistic  to  say 
television  is  “just  not  that  good”  and  “not 
that  important.”  It’s  not  a  question  of  who 
is  better  or  more  important.  “They”  are 
different,  better  and  more  important  than 
newspapers  in  some  ways. 

If  newspapers  must  prove  “they”  are 
better,  let  them  do  it  with  more  in-depth 
and  interpretive  reporting. 

And  Newton  Fulbright’s  extension  of 
the  editorials  was  petty.  Apparently  he 
has  never  seen  “pad-and-pencil  report¬ 
ers”  shouting  in  unison  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence,  interrupting  the  speaker.  This  print 
media  resentment  of  broadcasters  is  an 
old  one  now,  but,  to  be  trite,  radio  and 
television  are  here  to  stay. 

You  reminded  Herb  Klein  of  the  “con¬ 
stant  reappraisal  and  examination  going 
on  in  the  newspaper  business.”  I  guess 
at  least  one  point  of  proof  was  in  the 
article:  “Sigma  Delta  Chi  welcomes  wom¬ 
en  to  full  membership.” 

Women  were  given  equal  voting  rights 
in  1928. 

Mitchell  Hider 

Eugene,  Oregon 

SECOND 

Your  proofreaders  may  have  simply  let 
a  word  omission  slip  through  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  your  story  on  page  11  of 
the  November  22  issue,  in  which  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was 
identified  as  “the  second  largest  industry 
group  in  the  country.”  If  the  word 
“regional”  had  followed  the  words  “second 
largest,”  the  sentence  would  have  been 
correct,  I  believe. 

If,  however,  SNPA  now  has  more  than 
our  current  total  of  517  member  news¬ 
papers,  we  will  cheerfully  offer  our  con¬ 
gratulations  to  its  able  and  dedicated  sec¬ 
retary-manager,  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr., 
and  will  cease  identifying  The  Inland  as 
the  “largest  regional  association  of  daily 
newspapers”. 

We  have  never  seen  a  figure  as  to  the 
total  circulation  of  SNPA  member  news¬ 
papers,  but  our  members’  total  is  in  excess 
of  15,500,000. 

William  F.  Canfield 

Chicago. 

(Mr.  Canfield  L%  general  manager  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association.) 


NOT  A  HOUSE  ORGAN 

For  all  his  three  columns  (November 
22)  in  defense  of  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
against  allegations  that  there  has  been 
censorship  of  its  news  about  Vietnam,  Col. 
Roger  R.  Bankson  misses  the  point.  As 
long  as  Stars  and  Stripes  is  represented 
to  its  readers  as  a  newspaper,  it  should  be 
treated  by  those  who  shape  its  editorial 
policies  as  a  newspaper,  not  as  a  house 
organ  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Judging  from  Bankson’s  tirade,  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  government 
is  no  worse  than  an  advertiser  exercising 
influence  over  news  content.  Neither  prac¬ 
tice  is  defensible.  The  trouble  is,  Bankson 
does  not  seem  to  know  it. 

Thomas  R.  Jones 

Devon,  Conn. 

A  CORRECTION 

May  I  attempt  at  this  late  date  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  record  on  my  article  on  China 
Watchers  (September  27).  Through  some 
unexplainable  aberration,  I  erroneously 
wrote  that  Robert  Elegant,  the  China 
Watching  expert  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  at  one  time  a  correspondent 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Not  so. 

In  one  paragraph,  I  wrote:  “Of  the 
American  China  Watchers  only  Kamow 
and  Durdin  speak  Chinese — the  Mandarin 
dialect,  and  Kamow  also  can  read  Chinese 
characters.”  My  notes  show  correctly  that 
Mr.  Elegant  is  the  only  American  reporter 
on  the  China  Beat  who  speaks  and  reads 
the  language  fluently.  Stanley  Kamow 
never  told  me  he  spoke  Chinese  or  read 
the  language.  I  also  would  like  to  note 
that  Mr.  Elegant  has  taken  advanced  de¬ 
grees  in  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

B.  H.  Liebes 

San  Francisco. 

Short  Takes 

Meanwhile,  the  trial  of  the  “Chicago 
seven”  continued  with  a  highpranking 
police  officer  testifying. — St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

The  census  count  will  start  around 
April  1.  'Most  of  the  counting  will  be 
done  by  jail — Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram. 

*  «  * 

Gov.  Hughes  is  in  the  process  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  large  brick  and  frame  house  in 
the  pestigious  and  costly  western  section 
of  Princeton  Borough — Newark  (N.J.) 
Evening  News. 

*  «  * 

Borden’s  is  going  out  of  the  mild  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area 
in  mid-January — New  York  Times. 

*  •  * 

He  was  not  only  a  star  second  base- 
man  but  also  an  outstanding  quarterback 
on  the  bootball  team — Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era. 

*  •  * 

A  24-year-old  Albany  man  has  been 
released  on  bail  after  pleading  innocent 
to  a  charge  of  pretty  larceny — Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

•  •  * 

(E&P  }Mys  ti  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  nesvspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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The  New  YorkTimes 
News  Service  a  long 
time,  and  it  gets 


^  re  using  more  and 


more  of  it  to  deliver 
; "  depth  without  duplica 
I  tion  to  our  readers!’ 

-  Robert  M .  J  ac  kson ,  Ed  itor 

The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times 


1For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times,  subscribe  to 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service...  by  mail  or 
jwire.  For  availability  and  rates,  call  or  write 
:^.R.  Buckingham.  Editor,  The  New  York  Times 
ews  Service.  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036;  (212)556-7088. 


Saved  as  family  enterprise 

Share  in  ownership  opened 
to  Allentown  papers’  staff 


Allentown,  Pa, 

Ownership  of  the  Call-Chron¬ 
icle  Newspapers,  which  for  dec¬ 
ades  has  been  held  within  a  few 
families,  will  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  the  company’s  450  full¬ 
time  employes. 

^  Eventually,  they  could  own 
“more  than  half  of  the  equity. 

“The  future  strength  of  the 
Call-Chronicle  lies  in  local  con¬ 
trol  and  working  ownership,” 
Donald  P.  Miller,  publisher  said. 

“We  have  no  intention  of 
joining  a  national  newspaper 
group,”  Miller  added,  “for  we 
believe  strong  community  news¬ 
papers  should  not  be  subject  to 
outside  control. 

“We  also  believe  that  every¬ 
one  working  at  the  newspaper 
should  be  a  part  owner,  sharing 
in  the  profits  and  the  risks. 

“The  whole  program  might 
take  20  years  to  complete,  but 
our  aim  is  to  have  every  stock¬ 
holder  an  employe  and  every 
employe  a  stockholder.” 

Stock-savings  trust 

At  the  company’s  annual 
Christmas  party  Miller  revealed 
to  the  employes  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  his  plan  to  sell  them  about 
60  percent  of  the  firm  through  a 
stock-savings  trust. 

Savingrs  of  the  employes 
would  be  partially  matched  by 
the  company  and  used  for  the 
purchase  of  Call-Chronicle  stock 
and  other  securities. 

The  invested  money  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  a  tax-free  basis  un¬ 
til  retirement  when  it  will  be  re¬ 
paid  at  lower  tax  rates. 

Though  the  program  is  still  in 
the  planning  stage,  Miller  said 
the  company  was  hoping  to 
create  the  trust  and  beg^in  the 
plan  sometime  next  summer. 

In  his  speech  to  the  employes. 
Miller  outlined  the  events  which 
brought  the  Call-Chronicle  to 
this  milestone  in  its  history. 

In  third  generation 

He  said,  in  part: 

“This  is  my  valedictory. 

“Our  family,  now  in  its  third 
generation,  can  claim  75  years 
of  association  with  the  Morning 
Call.  In  1894,  when  he  was  a  se¬ 
nior  at  Muhlenberg,  my  father 
started  with  the  Morning  Critic 


as  a  reporter  with  the  hope  that 
he  would  gain  enough  experi¬ 
ence  to  get  a  job  with  a  small 
paper,  looking  forward  to  a  mod¬ 
est  career  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

“Within  a  year  he  had  bought 
a  quarter  of  the  paper  for  a 
thousand  dollars  and  went  on  to 
ownership  when  his  partners 
lost  heart  and  sold  out  with  slow 
notes  for  payment. 

“  ‘Old  Dave,’  as  we  affection¬ 
ately  called  him  when  he  was 
out  of  earshot,  had  been  a  coun¬ 
try  school  teacher  and  tele¬ 
grapher.  He  found  the  news¬ 
paper  field  wholly  suited  to  his 
ambitions  and  ability.  Within  10 
years  he  took  the  morning  paper 
into  serious  competition  with  Al¬ 
lentown’s  city  papers  by  work¬ 
ing  the  rural  routes  of  his  home 
territory  of  Lehigh  County.  He 
followed  the  opening  of  the  RFD 
with  personal  solicitation  until 
he  had  built  a  wall  of  circulation 
around  the  city. 

“His  integrity,  imagination 
and  sheer  hard  work  w’on 
through  for  him.  He  told  me 
that  when  he  bought  the  Critic, 
which  he  renamed  the  Call,  they 
locked  the  doors  of  the  press¬ 
room  so  that  no  one  would  know 
that  they  were  printing  only  400 
papers.  When  he  sold  out  and  re¬ 
tired  in  1920,  the  paper  had  been 
built  into  the  top  paper  of  the 
city  and  county,  with  more  than 
25,000  circulation. 

Never  really  retired 

“He  never  really  retired,  al¬ 
though  the  doctors  of  his  day 
gave  him  only  six  months  to 
live.  He  sold  out  to  Royal  Wel¬ 
ler,  Peter  Leisenring  and  Col. 
C.  J.  Smith,  who  were  backed  by 
Gen.  Harry  C.  Trexler. 

“I  can  remember  that  last 
night  of  March  in  1920  when  we 
all  helped  clean  his  desk  at  the 
Call  on  S.  6th  Street,  wlitere  the 
bus  terminal  is  now  located.  He 
cleaned  his  rolltop  desk  with  its 
mass  of  papers  and  notes,  only 
to  be  told  the  next  day  that  he 
had  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  new  company  and  that  his 
desk  had  been  moved  to  the  new 
location  of  the  papers  at  6th  and 
Linden  streets.  Thus  he  never 


lost  his  continuity  with  the 
Morning  Call. 

“Fourteen  years  later,  after 
recovering  his  health,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  papers  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis  as  a  one-third  owner. 
He  bought  Gen.  Trexler’s  shares 
after  the  general  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident.  He  al¬ 
ways  said  that  he  bought  the 
shares  during  the  depression  so 
that  Sam  (the  late  Samuel  W. 
Miller)  and  I  could  get  a  job! 

Newsroom  apprenticeship 

“With  the  purchase  of  our 
shares  in  1934  we  went  to  work 
in  the  newsroom  under  Ned 
McGettigan  (the  late  city  editor 
of  the  Morning  Call).  My  first 
assignment  was  city  hall. 

“Sam  and  I  were  cameramen 
because  that  was  the  new  day  in 
newspapers  in  the  early  thirties. 
We  borrowed  a  Leica  from  Adm. 
Byrd’s  South  Pole  photographer, 
Ashley  McKinley,  and  put  out 
the  first  school  edition  with  half 
a  thousand  candid  camera  shots. 

“Our  experience  took  us  from 
the  newsroom  into  the  depart¬ 
mental  management  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial,  production,  circu¬ 
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lation  and  the  business  office. 
All  in  all,  ours  was  a  long  ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

“Bill  (the  late  William  D.) 
Reimert  was  at  the  Chronicle  on 
Center  Square  and  we  gave  him 
a  hard  time  with  picture  cover¬ 
age  and  hard-hitting  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Eventually  we  bought  the 
Chronicle  and  moved  the  eve¬ 
ning  operation  to  6th  and  Linden 
streets.  We  always  told  Bill  Rei¬ 
mert  that  we  bought  the  Chron¬ 
icle  to  get  him  onto  our  side. 
That  was  more  truth  than  hu¬ 
mor  .  .  . 

Tax  problem 

“Today  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  carrying  a  family 
newspaper  into  the  third  gener¬ 
ation.  Taxes  are  not  the  least  of 
our  problems.  Taxes  are  forcing 
similar  families  into  mergers 
and  going  public.  We  don’t  like 
the  prospect. 

“With  this  background  in 
mind  I  would  like  to  outline  a 
dream  that  has  been  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  for  a  decade.  We 
think  that  these  newspapers 
should  continue  as  a  Miller  fam¬ 
ily  project  but  we  want  to  take 
everybody  along  with  us.  Last 
week  we  made  our  first  move  by 
selling  4,000  shares  of  stock  of 
the  Call-Chronicle  to  the  50 
members  of  our  Super  Club, 
bringing  their  holdings  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  company. 

“Control  of  the  papers  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  family  through  a 
splitup  of  shares  whereby  we 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Stock  plan 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


continue  to  hold  the  majority  of 
voting  shares  while  the  equity 
shares  are  spread  in  such  a  way 
that  every  full-time  employee 
can  invest  toward  a  retirement 
program  that  will  augment  So¬ 
cial  Security  and  our  company 
pension  plan,  which  in  itself  is  a 
$2-million  operation.  In  our  new 
proposal,  Call-Chronicle  em¬ 
ployees  will  invest  in  stock 
through  a  savings  trust,  the 
money  to  accumulate  on  a  tax- 
free  basis  until  retirement  when 
it  will  be  repaid  at  lower  tax 
rates  after  accumulating  earn¬ 
ings  over  the  years. 

A  20-year  plan 

“Our  20-year  plan  envisions 
100  percent  of  the  company 
shares  in  the  hands  of  Call- 
Chronicle  employees,  40  percent 
with  the  administration  and  60 
percent  across  the  payroll.  Stock 
will  be  sold  to  the  savings  trust 
at  a  formula  price  based  on  as¬ 
sets,  earnings,  dividends  and 
good  will.  Various  members  of 
the  Miller  family  will  sell  half 
their  holdings  to  assure  a  suc¬ 
cessful  program. 

This  plan  will  be  initiated  now 
with  a  target  date  of  August 
1970.  .  .  .1  don’t  believe  in  profit 
sharing,  but  I  do  believe  in 
sharing  the  profits  by  everyone 
sharing  in  the  risks  through  his 
investment. 

“This  is  the  American  way  of 
free  enterprise.  Let’s  show  how 
well  it  can  work!’’ 

The  Morning  Call  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  90,000;  the 
evening  Chronicle  is  close  to  25,- 
000,  and  the  Sunday  Call-Chron¬ 
icle  tops  123,000. 

Donald  Miller  was  elected 
president  of  the  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  following 
the  death  of  William  D.  Reimert 
in  October.  The  newly  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Edward  D.  Mil¬ 
ler,  formerly  executive  assist¬ 
ant-editorial,  also  w’as  elected 
secretary  to  succeed  his  father. 

The  new  trustee  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  trust  is  George  Y.  Nrfirbas, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Call.  He  serves  with 
President  Miller  and  Richard  J. 

I  Hummel,  treasurer. 

• 

Curriculum  change 

New  Brunswick,  NJ. 

The  Rutgers  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  here  is  making  its  cur¬ 
riculum  more  flexible  with  a 
core-plus  plan.  To  qualify  for 
a  degree  in  journalism,  majors 
will  be  required  to  take  four 
core  courses:  Reporting  and 
Writing,  Editing,  Law,  and 
Public  Opinion. 


FAREWELL — Sir  Anthony  Rouse,  British  Consul  General  in  New  York, 
Henry  Lowrie,  retiring  chief  of  bureau  of  the  London  Daily  Express, 
and  Stewart  Steven,  foreign  editor  of  the  Daily  Express — before 
sitting  down  to  a  farewell  dinner  to  Lowrie  at  the  St.  Regis  hotel. 

British  rivals  gather 
to  honor  popular  chap 


Rarely  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  do  aggressive  rivals  join 
in  public  tribute  to  one  of  their 
number. 

So  the  attendance  of  all  the 
chief  New'  York  correspondents 
of  British  newspapers  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  St.  Regis  hotel,  De¬ 
cember  12,  given  by  the  London 
Daily  Express  to  honor  Henry 
Lowrie,  its  New'  York  bureau 
chief,  who  is  retiring  after  24 
years,  was  unique  and  impres¬ 
sive. 

As  anchor  man  in  New'  York, 
Lowrie  has  shared  in  every 
major  story  in  the  United  States 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
He  rates  the  three  assassina¬ 
tions  (President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Robert  F.  Kennedy)  as  his 
biggest  stories  and  1968  as  his 
most  exciting  year  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Guest  list 

Among  the  guests  were  Sir 
Anthony  Rouse,  British  Consul 
General ;  Stewart  Steven,  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  the  Daily  Express 
(representing  Beaverbrook 
Newspapers),  and  Mrs.  Steven; 
Francis  McGinnis,  director  of 
the  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ices,  and  Peter  Unwin,  director 
of  the  political  and  economic  of¬ 
fice  of  B.I.S. 

Lowrie  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  son,  Ian. 

From  other  British  newspa¬ 
pers  w'ere:  Alex  Faulkner,  Daily 
Telegraph;  Jeffrey  Blyth,  Daily 
Mail;  Michael  Leapman,  Times; 
Henry  Thody,  Daily  Sketch; 
Ralph  Champion,  Daily  Mirror; 
Ray  Kerrison,  Sun,  and  Stephen 
Claypole,  Evening  News. 

Also  present  were  Alan  Pat¬ 
erson,  general  news  manager 
of  Reuter’s,  and  Anthony  Bur¬ 
ton,  New  York  Daily  News. 

Among  Lowrie’s  immediate 


colleagues  were  Brian  Vine,  act¬ 
ing  bureau  chief;  Richard  Kil- 
ian,  Ross  Mark  (Washington), 
Philip  Finn,  Stanley  Mays,  Mil- 
eva  Ross  (Sunday  Express), 
Leo  Armati  (Evening  Stan¬ 
dard)  and  Susan  Kingston,  sec¬ 
retary, 

Stewart  Steven  read  cables 
and  messages  of  tribute  from 
Sir  Max  Aitken  (chairman  of 
Beaverbrook  New'spapers) ; 
Derek  Marks,  Express  ^itor; 
Fred  Ellis,  New  York  bureau 
chief;  British  Ambassador  John 
Freeman  and  British  Ambass¬ 
ador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Lord  Caradon. 

Low'rie  also  received  many 
warm  messages  from  past  and 
present  Express  staffers  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  all  over  the  w'orld. 

Alex  Faulkner  told  of  the  re¬ 
spect  and  friendship  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  for  Lowrie  and,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  other  British  corres¬ 
pondents,  presented  him  with  an 
air  travel  case.  Lowrie  will  re¬ 
main  active  in  New  York  and 
Washington  newspaper  fields. 

Lowrie’s  retirement  will  be 
followed  in  the  New  Year  by  the 
retirement  of  Fred  Ellis,  pres¬ 
ent  chief  of  bureau.  Brian  Vine 
will  become  chief  of  bureau  and 
Stanley  Mays  bureau  manager 
and  syndication  manager  on  the 
resignation  of  William  Ravens- 
croft  to  join  an  American  com¬ 
pany. 

Tv  sale  approved 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  granted  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  assignment  of  the 
license  for  WKBT-tv,  Channel 
8,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  from  WKBH 
Television  Inc.  to  Gross  Tele¬ 
casting  Inc.  for  a  consideration 
of  $4,900,000.  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.  owned  27.6  percent  of 
WKBH  Television  Inc. 


Newspaper  1 
studies  needs 
in  research 

In  response  to  an  often-heard 
cry  in  agency  quarters.  News¬ 
paper  I  has  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  special  research 
committee  to  explore  the  area 
of  standardized  new'spaper  re¬ 
search  data. 

The  committee  is  headed  by 
Joseph  P.  Lynch,  vicepresident¬ 
advertising,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post.  Members  include:  James 
Van  Hercke,  general  advertising 
manager,  Minneapolis  Star  <fe 
Minneapolis  Trilnme;  Francis 
A.  Hurley,  national  advertising 
manager,  Boston  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler;  Joseph  Wise,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Houston 
Chronicle;  and  Maurice  Buch- 
art  Jr,  advertising  director, 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times. 

Ralph  Fallarino,  Newspaper  I 
research  director,  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  will  contact  in¬ 
dividual  agencies  to  “determine 
what  their  needs  are.”  They  will 
report  their  findings  to  Mac  G. 
Morris,  president  of  New'spaper 
I,  early  next  year. 

No  budget  for  possible  re¬ 
search  efforts  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  as  yet,  Fallarino  said. 
The  amount  will  depend  on  the 
findings  of  the  committee.  He 
added  that  the  objective  of  the 
group  effort  w'ill  be  to  make 
newspapers  easier  to  buy. 

Commenting  on  the  develop¬ 
ment,  Roger  Clapp,  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Committee  of  the 
4A’s,  said:  “I’m  delighted,  espe¬ 
cially  since  New'spaper  I  has 
proved  to  be  a  particular  influ¬ 
ential  gpi'oup.”  And,  he  added, 
“When  Mac  Morris  gets  behind 
something,  it  usually  goes.” 

Newspaper  I  represents 
newspapers  in  the  top  40  mar¬ 
kets. 

Guideline  violation 
charge  is  dismissed 

Reno 

The  Nevada  Supreme  Court 
has  stopped  further  action  by 
District  Judge  George  F.  Wright 
for  contempt  of  court  charges 
against  Mel  Steninger,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Elko 
Daily  Free  Press.  ^ 

Steninger  had  been  cited  for 
three  alleged  violations  of  guide¬ 
lines  tlie  judge  had  set  dowm  for 
coverage  for  a  trial  in  which  a 
man  was  convicted  of  murder. 

The  high  court  dismissed  the 
charge  and  a  spokesman  said 
“there  was  no  violation  of  the 
guidelines  of  the  court”  by  the 
newspaperman. 
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Theta  Sigs  know  who  they  are 

SDX  gates  open,  but  women 
aren’t  inclined  to  rush  in 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbri^ht 

Many  women  in  journalism 
and  communications  are  not, 
after  all,  gfoing  to  rush  to  join 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

This  seemed  to  emerge  as  the 
only  possible  conclusion  after  a 
talk  via  telephone  with  Miss 
Lloyd  Stewart,  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the 
national  society  for  women  in 
journalism  and  communications. 
She  didn’t  believe  that  SDX 
knew  quite  what  it  was  doing  < 
last  month  at  its  national  con¬ 
vention  at  San  Diego  when  it 
approved  a  resolution  admitting  ' 
women  to  membership. 

Until  then,  SDX,  organized 
60  years  ago  at  De  Pauw  Uni¬ 
versity  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
national  journalism  society,  had 
been  exclusively  for  men.  By 
letting  down  the  bars,  members 
seemed  to  believe.  Miss  Stewart 
said,  that  women  would  come 
running,  abandoning  their  own 
organization  or  seeking  dual 
membership  in  SDX. 

Miss  Stewart,  23  years  a  re- 
poi-ter  and  employed  by  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
didn’t  believe  this  was  likely  to 
happen  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
One  involved  logic. 

“We,  at  least,  know  who  we 
are  and  what  we  are,’’  she  said, 
“but  SDX  members  don’t  seem 
to  know  who  or  what  they  are.’’ 

Mom  are  ineligible 

Membership  rules  of  the  two 
organizations  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  she  said,  and  in  order 
to  admit  women  in  any  great 
number  SDX  would  have  to 
radically  change  its  standards. 

Under  SDX  rules.  Miss  Stew¬ 
art  said,  most  of  the  women  in 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  would  be  in¬ 
eligible  because  they  are  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  branches  of 
communications  outside  news 
reporting  and  editing. 

“‘SDX  has  rules  that  none  of 
its  members  can  logically  ex¬ 
plain,’’  Miss  Stewart  said.  “For 
one,  it  requires  a  candidate,  if 
he  is  an  undergraduate  in  col¬ 
lege,  to  express  some  sort  of 
interest  in  journalism  as  a 
career.  With  that,  he’s  in.  But 
suppose  he  doesn’t  join  in  col- 
.  lege.  Suppose  he  goes  on  and 
!  works  30  years  for  a  newspaper, 
tnd  then  goes  in  for  public  re¬ 


lations.  SDX  will  not  accept 
him.  His  journalistic  profession¬ 
alism  means  nothing.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  suppose  he 
joined  in  college  and  on  gradu¬ 
ation  went  into  pr.  That’s  all 
right.  Fine,  he’s  still  a  member 
in  good  standing  in  SDX  though 
he  never  worked  as  a  reporter 
or  editor  a  day  in  his  life. 

“SDX  is  filled  with  such  peo¬ 
ple,  but  if  a  man  didn’t  join  in 
college  or  while  working  for  a 
newspaper — or  a  radio  or  tv 
station  as  it  is  now — he’s  not 
eligible. 

Have  no  pro  Manding 

“This  happened,  I  understand, 
in  New  York,  after  four  news¬ 
papers  folded  there.  A  lot  of 
people,  editors  and  reporters, 
went  into  public  relations,  and 
when  they  applied  for  member¬ 
ship  in  SDX  they  were  turned 
down. 

“At  the  same  time,  in  that 
city,  SDX  is  taking  in  kids  who 
have  no  'professional  standing 
at  all.  People  signed  up  by  a 
tv  station  to  read  the  news  be¬ 
fore  the  cameras — automatically 
they  become  eligible  for  full 
membership.” 

In  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Miss 
Stewart  said,  “we  recognize 
communications  generally.  Our 
rules  are  entirely  different.  The 
emphasis  is  on  professionalism. 
Our  members  work  and  earn 
their  money  in  news,  in  pr  or 
related  branches  of  communica¬ 
tions.  Advertising.  We  are  pro¬ 
fessionals — not  just  people  who 
have  professed  some  hazy  inter¬ 
est  in  journalism  in  college  or 
have  just  joined  the  news  and 
public  events  department  of  a 
tv  station  to  read  a  script  before 
the  cameras. 

“Not  many  women  I  know  of 
would  give  up  their  profession¬ 
al  standing  in  our  professional 
organization  to  join  SDX, 
which,  when  you  look  at  it, 
doesn’t  know  what  it  is.  Whether 
it’s  a  professional  society  or  a 
political  organization.” 

Questions  raised 

Miss  Stewart  said  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  admitting  women  to 
SDX  was  not  a  new  one.  She 
recalled  that  several  years  ago, 
when  the  possibility  was  first 


Lloyd  Stewart 

presenteil,  “we  replied  by  sub¬ 
mitting  two  questions  on  the 
status  of  women  in  journalism 
and  communications.  Each  of 
these  questions  had  to  do  with 
discrimination.  You  know, 
women  never  receive  the  pro¬ 
fessional  respect  they  deserve. 
We  wanted  to  know  what  the 
position  of  SDX  would  be  on 
this.  There  are  few  women  in 
top  executive  slots — not  because 
they  haven’t  the  ability  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  women.  We 
wanted  to  know  what  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  SDX  would  be  on  women 
as  executives. 

Hire  a  Kelly  Girl! 

“We  are  still  waiting  on  an 
answer.  SDX  gave  none — they 
simply  ignored  the  questions.” 

On  the  score  of  equality.  Miss 
Stewart  cited  the  lingering  op¬ 
position  of  many  SDX  members 
to  women  in  their  organization, 
despite  the  acceptance  vote  at 
the  San  Diego  convention. 

“The  Fort  Worth  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  chapters  have  never  sur¬ 
rendered  on  this  point,”  she 
said.  “They  still  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  women  as  members.” 

“They’re  still  fighting  it.  They 
don’t  want  us.  Well,  until  they 
modify  their  rules  and  broaden 
their  outlook  and  tighten  up 
their  admission  qualifications, 
we  don’t  want  them.  Most  of 
us  are  not  about  to  cut  our 
throats  and  abandon  our  pro¬ 
fessional  pride  by  getting  into 
SDX  to  b^me  cup-bearers.” 

Miss  Stewart  said  she  had  no 


doubt  that  many  SDX  chapters 
“would  like  to  have  a  few 
women  members  to  do  all  those 
nitty-gritty  things  men  hate. 
Like  collecting  the  money  for 
luncheons,  getting  out  invita¬ 
tions,  and  serving  food.  Well, 
let  them  hire  a  Kelly  Girl.” 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  boasts  that 
it  is  older  than  SDX.  having 
celebrated  the  fiOth  anniversary 
of  its  founding  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Seattle  at  its  convention 
in  San  Diego  last  July.  There 
are  more  than  5,000  members 
in  47  professional  chapters  and 
some  28  professional  clubs. 
There  are  90  undergraduate 
clubs. 

Rules  for  admission  for  under¬ 
graduates  require  that  a  candi¬ 
date  be  among  the  upper  25 
percent  in  scholastic  standing. 
Against  this.  Miss  Stewart  said, 
“SDX,  far  as  I  can  discover, 
has  no  standard  at  all.” 

A  professional  chapter  must 
have  at  least  20  active  members, 
but  a  club  need  have  only  eight. 
All  members  must  be  profession¬ 
ally  employed  in  communica¬ 
tions.  A  separate  recognition 
applies  to  undergraduates. 

The  housewife  issue 

Miss  Stewart  cited  an  addi¬ 
tional  point  brought  up  by  SDX 
members  against  women. 

“This  is  the  housewife  issue,” 
she  said.  “It  seems  they  don’t 
like  housewives.  We  have  too 
many  housewives  and  they  don’t 
want  them.” 

Here  again,  she  said,  the  SDX 
members  disclosed  how  out  of 
line  they  were  with  reality. 

“What  is  a  girl  in  communica¬ 
tions  going  to  do?”  she  said. 
“If  she’s  normal,  she’s  going  to 
get  married  and  raise  a  family. 
She  becomes  a  housewife.  But 
believe  me,  plenty  of  house¬ 
wives  all  across  this  country 
are  working  at  home  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  family.  Writing  is  one 
profession  you  can  carry  on  at 
home.  I  meaii,  you  can  turn  out 
more  work.  Speeches.  Reports. 
You’d  be  surprised  to  know  how 
many  good  women  speechwriters 
there  are.  Working  at  home. 
Professionals.  They  belong  to 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  and  we  are 
proud  of  them.  But  SDX,  from 
what  they  say  about  housewives, 
would  reject  them.  They 
wouldn’t  be  eligible — like  all  the 
good  people  we  have  in  pr  and 
advertising. 

“No— I  think  most  of  us  will 
stay  where  we  are,  in  Theta 
Sigma  Phi.” 

Miss  Stewart  cited  other  par¬ 
ticulars  in  which  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  differ  widely.  On 
awards. 

(Continued  on  ftage  44) 
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Full-time  pay  for  substitutes 

Powers  says  new  job  plan 
may  open  automation  talks 


New  York  City  publishers  and 
officers  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  have  reached  an  under¬ 
standing  on  a  plan  that  would 
abolish  the  “shape-up”  for  350 
substitute  workers  in  newspaper 
composing  rooms  and  put  them 
on  a  five-day  schedule. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  union,  sai^  he  would  ask 
members  to  ratify  the  agfree- 
ment  at  a  regular  union  meet¬ 
ing  December  21. 

The  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  representing  the 
Times,  the  News,  the  Post  and 
the  Long  Island  Press,  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  arrangement. 

If  adopted,  settlement  of  dif¬ 
ferences  over  the  “shape-up” 
could  open  the  way  for  talks 
about  automation.  Powers  said. 

Until  now,  he  said,  the  failure 
of  the  union  to  get  an  agreement 
on  full-time  pay  for  substitutes 
had  forestalled  any  discussion  of 
automation  desired  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  “This  agreement  doesn’t 
change  anything  about  automa¬ 
tion  but  it  brings  us  a  long 
step  forward  toward  discus¬ 
sions,”  Powers  told  E&P. 

The  proposal  for  substitutes 
is  called  the  “Newspaper  Work 
Work  Stabilization  Agreement.” 

Its  objective,  as  quoted  in  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  “is  to  eliminate 
lay-offs  in  the  annual  low  points 
of  emplosrment  by  the  maximum 
utilization  of  vacation  schedules 
and  to  eliminate  day-to-day  hir¬ 
ings  by  scheduling  employes  for 
five  days’  employment  each 
week. 

“When  work  requires  it,  week¬ 
ly  and  annual  peaks  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  overtime  work  rather 
than  by  the  introduction  of  new 
employes  for  whom  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  full-time,  steady  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  apparent.” 

Five-day  ochedule 

Under  the  new  plan,  substi¬ 
tutes  would  be  scheduled  by  the 
management  for  five  days’  em- 
plojrment  a  week.  “The  source  of 
such  employment,”  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides,  “will  be  office 
extra  hires,  covering  of  dark 
jobs,  overtime  cancellation  and 
covering  of  TR  stretches.  Such 
five-day  schedules  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  office  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  schedules  of  reg¬ 
ular  situation  holders  as  to 
shifts,  slide  days,  starting  times, 
holidays  and  vacations. 


“Such  schedules  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  claims  to  the  extent  that 
a  balance  is  maintained  in  the 
cancellation  of  overtime  and  the 
covering  of  dark  jobs.  The  im¬ 
plementation  of  claims  shall  be 
arranged  by  the  union  and  the 
office  [management]  in  the  most 
practicable  manner  in  each  com¬ 
posing  room  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  agreement  for 
settlement  of  disputes.  The  par¬ 
ties  realize  that  initially  it  may 
take  more  time  than  ordinary  to 
recognize  such  claims.” 

Powers  said  the  agreement 
was  “an  experiment,”  and  might 
be  terminated  by  either  the 
union  or  management  on  30  days 
notice.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  a  month-to-month  compact. 

It  would  replace  a  system 
under  which  substitutes  showed 
up  each  day  in  a  composing 
room  and  waited  around  to  see 
if  there  would  be  work  for  them. 
Powers  said  this  system  was  “an 
indignity”  to  the  men  and  al¬ 
ways  confronted  the  union  with 
the  psychological  problem  of  too 
many  men  for  too  few  jobs. 

330  men  affected 

In  his  President’s  Column  in 
the  monthly  Bulletin,  he  said 
that  “the  plan  is  to  schedule  ap¬ 
proximately  350  substitutes  for 
five  days’  employment  on  a  week 
to  week  basis.  The  source  of 
their  work  would  be  the  same 
except  that  in  a  given  week,  if 
there  should  be  no  overtime  to 
cancel  or  no  dark  jobs  to  cover, 
the  office  would  be  obligated  to 
hire  the  substitutes  as  extras. 

“Meanwhile,  no  additional 
substitutes  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  newspapers  until  all  pres¬ 
ent  substitute  are  absorb^  as 
regular  situation  holders.” 

After  this,  he  wrote,  new  em¬ 
ployes  would  be  certified  by  the 
union  for  newspaper  work  on 
the  basis  of  job  requirements 
and  seniority.  He  cited  this  ex¬ 
ample  : 

“If  20  men  were  needed  and 
40  Book  and  Job  men  applied, 
those  20  with  the  greatest  sen¬ 
iority  in  the  Local  would  be 
chosen.” 

Powers  wrote  that  he  was 
“convinced  that  it  represents  a 
giant  step  forward,  toward  the 
goal  of  stable  year-round  em¬ 
ployment  for  all  members  em¬ 
ployed  on  newspapers  ...  I  will 
recommend  its  adoption.” 

The  agreement  contains  the 


expressed  hope  of  the  parties 
that  “it  will  facilitate  an  ac¬ 
commodation  between  them  on 
the  introduction  of  automation.” 

The  basic  problem  that  the 
agreement  seeks  to  eliminate  is 
the  cyclical  employment  layoffs. 


Fort  Penning,  Ga. 

A  new  technical  question  con¬ 
cerning  free  press-fair  trial 
arose  here  this  week  in  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  court  martial 
of  Lt.  William  C.  L.  Galley  Jr, 
who  is  charged  with  murdering 
109  civilians  at  Songmy,  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  issue  raised  by  Lt.  Col. 
Reid  W.  Kennedy,  the  military 
judge,  is  this:  Does  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  have  authority 
to  prosecute  alleged  violations  of 
a  court  order  against  pretrial 
publicity  in  the  case? 

Asks  investigation 

Kennedy  directed  Galley’s 
prosecutors  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General  to  investigate  four  spe¬ 
cific  cases  involving  interviews 
published  after  he  had  imposed 
a  ban  on  such  information  be¬ 
fore  the  Army  officer  comes  to 
trial.  I 

Since  his  November  26  order, 
Kennedy  said  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
Life  magazine  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  had  dissemin¬ 
ated  interviews  with  two  former 
soldiers,  Hervert  L.  Carter  and 
Ronald  L.  Haeberle,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  alleged  massacre  at 
Songmy  made  by  Haeberle. 

Authority  over  civilians? 

Kennedy  said  the  court  “has 
done  evei^thing  in  its  power” 
to  insure  Galley  a  fair  trial  but 
he  questioned  whether  his  au¬ 
thority  to  restrain  publicity  ex¬ 
tended  to  civilians. 

The  military  judge  left  it  up 
to  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  to  “investigate  and,  if 
warranted,  to  prosecute”  those 
involved  in  the  cases  he  cited. 
At  the  same  time  he  included 
Capt  Ernest  L.  Medina,  Galley’s 
company  commander, 


Employment  for  printers  is  low 
in  January  and  February  and 
again  in  July  and  August,  /uid 
where  Sunday  editions  are  pro¬ 
duced,  the  cycle  is  low  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  week. 

“An  object  of  this  agreement," 
it  is  stat^,  “is  to  eliminate  lay¬ 
offs  in  the  annual  low  points  of 
employment  by  the  maximum 
utilization  of  vacation  schedules 
and  to  eliminate  day-to-day  hir¬ 
ings.  When  work  requires  it, 
weekly  and  annual  peaks  will  be 
covered  by  overtime  work  rather 
than  by  the  introduction  of  new 
employes  for  whom  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  fulltime,  steady  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  apparent.” 


order  because  he  has  granted 
interviews  since  the  ban  was  is¬ 
sued. 

Kennedy  quoted  Cpl.  Anthony 
Broussard  as  saying  he  had 
been  offered  $7,000  and  a  sports 
car  by  representatives  of  Time 
and  Life  for  an  interview  re¬ 
garding  the  Songmy  action. 

On  January  20,  Kennedy  said, 
he  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  a 
defense  motion  to  dismiss  the 
charges  against  Galley  on  the 
ground  that  publicity  has  made 
a  fair  trial  impossible  any¬ 
where. 

• 

Publisher's  $1,000 
starts  reward  fund 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

More  than  $10,000  has  been 
offered  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  slayer  of  a  13-year-old  sub¬ 
urban  Lawrence  school  girl  in 
a  program  started  by  the 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 

Touched  by  a  tribute  written 
by  a  classmate  of  the  dead  girl, 
the  Eagle-Tribune  publisher, 
Irving  E.  Rogers,  posted  a  $1,- 
000  reward  on  the  newspaper’s 
behalf. 

Immediately,  others  came  for¬ 
ward  with  reward  money.  A 
door-to-door  campaign  raised 
more  than  $4,100.  The  employer 
of  the  victim’s  father  offered  an¬ 
other  $4,000.  Other  contribu¬ 
tions  raised  the  reward  fund  to 
more  than  $10,000. 

Rogers  and  the  Essex  Gounty 
district  attorney  are  to  decide 
who  gets  the  reward  if  the  killer 
is  captured. 

Michelle  Wilson,  13,  was 
found  dead  November  23  on  a 
lonely  road  near  her  home  in 
Boxford,  Mass.  Police  say  they 
have  no  clues  in  the  slaying- - 
that  someone  must  come  for¬ 
ward  before  it  can  be  solved. 


Military  Judge  asks 
news  media  inquiry 


in  his 
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Subsidies  and  media  council  asked 

Larger  role  for  government 
in  Canada’s  press  advocated 

'.(ymviled  from  reports  by  plow  back  into  their  news  oper-  Amadale  owns  the  Regina 


(Compiled  from  reports  by 
The  Canadian  Press) 

Ottawa 

A  variety  of  suggjestions  for 
government  subsidy  and  sup¬ 
port  for  the  press  in  other  forms 
underscored  the  past  week’s 
testimony  before  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  that  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  mass  media  in 
Canada.  (E&P,  December  13). 

Douglas  Fisher,  broadcaster, 
newspaper  columnist  and  former 
memW  of  Parliament,  said  the 
federal  government  should  in¬ 
tervene  to  protect  the  Canadian 
public  from  dangers  posed  by 
concentrated  ownership  of  news 
organizations  and  weaknesses  in 
Canadian  journalism. 

The  federal  government 
should  help  set  up  a  national 
media  council  to  accept  and  pub¬ 
licize  grievances  from  citizens 
or  groups  against  journals  and 
broadcasting,  he  said. 

It  should  also  establish  policy 
lines  to  set  limits  on  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasting. 

Political  writers 

He  said  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ask  him  constantly  how 
to  get  into  the  political  writing 
field  which  he  shares  with  Dal¬ 
ton  Camp,  former  Conservative 
party  president,  and  others. 

Fisher,  who  said  he  started 
up  when  he  was  losing  money 
as  an  MP  from  Port  Arthur 
riding,  said  a  columnist  must 
be  careful  not  to  offend  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  sense  of  fair  play.  A  col¬ 
umnist  cannot  be  too  mean,  he 
said,  because  “if  you  are,  you’re 
dead.” 

Fisher  said  in  the  years  he 
has  written  a  column,  John 
Bassett,  Toronto  Telegram  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  killed  only  one  out¬ 
right.  That  one  dealt  with  com¬ 
ments  made  by  J.  W.  Pickersgill 
before  he  left  active  politics  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  transport  commission. 

He  said  that  Bassett  apol- 
ogrized  for  his  action  a  year 
later. 

Fisher,  New  Democratic 
Party  MP  for  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.  between  1957  and  1965, 
made  about  a  dozen  recommen¬ 
dations  that  would: 

— Set  a  guide  for  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  profits  that  newspaper 
and  broadcast  owners  should 


plow  back  into  their  news  oper¬ 
ations; 

— Offer  government  subsidies 
for  a  limited  time  to  new  news¬ 
papers; 

— Reduce  postal  chargees  for 
journals — in  line  with  present 
government  subsidization  of 
broadcasting  and  transport. 

— Establish  a  more  open  in¬ 
formation  policy  in  the  govern¬ 
ment; 

— Improve  CBC  news  and 
public  affairs,  especially  in  pro¬ 
vincial  capitals  where  newspa¬ 
per  coverage  tends  to  be  weak. 

A  Montreal  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  Claude  Ryan,  asked  the 
Senators  to  consider  govern¬ 
ment  financial  aid  for  news¬ 
papers  and  legal  limits  on  mo¬ 
nopoly  ownership  of  news  or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  his  testimony,  the  director 
of  Le  Devoir  said  newspapers 
should  be  treated  specially  by 
government  as  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  national  life,  but  he 
would  not  advocate  state  owner¬ 
ship. 

Ryan  suggested,  however, 
that  the  -committee  should  con¬ 
sider  public  contributions  to  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  notably  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution. 

‘Got  to  be  realistic’ 

The  idea  of  government  as¬ 
sistance  to  newspapers  appears 
horrendous  to  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  but  in  the  face  of  fi¬ 
nancial  problems  and  threats  to 
independent  ownership  —  partly 
caused  by  government  actions — 
“we’ve  got  to  be  realistic.” 

Michael  Sifton,  owner  of  the 
major  newspaper  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  group  in  Saskatchewan, 
told  the  Senate  inquiry  he  sees 
nothing  dangerous  in  the  con¬ 
centrated  ownership  of  various 
sources  of  information  in  a  com¬ 
munity. 

Sifton,  president  of  Arma¬ 
dale  Co.  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  quali¬ 
fied  the  view  by  saying  the  own¬ 
ership  should  be  fair  and 
responsible  and  nothing  should 
be  done  to  prevent  competition. 

Sifton  said  at  another  point 
in  a  3-  hour  session  that  cen¬ 
tralized  control  of  thinking  is 
dangerous.  A  conununity  would 
be  threatened  if  it  had  access 
to  only  one  source  of  informa¬ 
tion. 


Armadale  owns  the  Regina 
Leader-Post  and  the  Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix,  Regina  radio  sta¬ 
tion  CKCK  and  CKCK-TV  in 
the  same  city.  Outside  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  Armadale  holds  the 
monthly  magazine  Toronto  Life 
and  radio  stations  CKRC  Win¬ 
nipeg  and  CKOC  Hamilton. 

In  Regina,  there  are  four 
other  radio  stations  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  based  in  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask.,  beams  programs  to 
the  Regina  area. 

Questioned  by  Senator  Harry 
Hayes  (L-Alberta)  about  direc¬ 
tion  given  to  persons  who  run 
the  two  newspapers,  Sifton  said 
he  does  not  want  managers  or 
editors  who  are  tools.  However, 
he  tries  to  put  together  a  gr^oup 
of  people  who  share  the  same 
philosophies,  he  said.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  if  someone  doesn’t 
share  the  organization’s  ideas, 
that  person  should  not  take  on 
the  job. 

Question  of  conglomerates 

Senator  Hays  asked  if  it  is 
socially  desirable  for  business 
conglomerates  to  own  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasting  stations. 

Sifton  said  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  Armadale  is  a  conglomer¬ 
ate.  He  said  he  thinks  the  com¬ 
pany  is  doing  a  good  job  and 
it  is  open  to  anybody  to  move 
in  and  compete. 

Senator  Hays  read  part  of  a 
letter  received  from  a  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  resident  saying  the  prov¬ 
ince  has  survived  various 
scourges,  including  dust  and 
gfrasshoppers,  but  “the  worst 
curse  of  all  is  the  monopoly  of 
the  news  media  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan,” 

The  writer  w’as  identified  by 
Sifton  as  a  persistent  critic  of 
Armadale.  He  offered  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  file  of  correspondence 
the  company  has  conducted  with 
the  critic. 

Questioned  further,  Sifton 
said  it  would  be  undesirable  for 
one  firm  to  own  all  information 
sources  in  Canada.  But  if  the 
people  decided  there  should  be 
a  limit  on  concentration  of  own¬ 
ership,  it  should  not  be  achieved 
through  a  regulatory  body  or 
licensing.  “If  all  media  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  regulatory  body 
it  would  be  a  serious  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.” 

Senator  Davey  later  said  he 
believes  that  in  a  city  the  size 


of  Regina — population  146,000 
— there  is  room  for  another 
newspaper.  He  asked  if  it  is 
healthy  that  Edmonton,  with  a 
population  of  420,000,  has  only 
one  daily  newspaper. 

William  Thompson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Leader- 
Post,  replied  that  if  the  Ed¬ 
monton  newspaper  is  doing  a 
good  job,  no  harm  is  being  done. 

At  another  point,  Sifton  said 
there  is  a  popular  misconcep¬ 
tion  that  the  press  has  power 
“to  lead  people  down  the  garden 
path.”  All  the  newspaper  can 
do  is  provide  information  to 
help  people  decide. 

Davey  suggested  the  decisions 
then  depended  on  what  informa¬ 
tion  the  newspaper  provides. 

Sifton  disagreed,  suggesting 
there  w’ere  other  ways  of  de¬ 
ciding.  Davey  said  that  as  a 
former  advertising  salesman  he 
knows  people  are  influenced  by 
it. 

Newspaper  publisher  Mark 
Farrell  said  the  old  slogan 
“freedom  of  the  press”  is  often 
misused  to  support  arguments 
for  special  treatment  of  news 
organizations. 

Farrell,  publisher  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  said  that 
press  freedom  consists  of  the 
same  basic  rights  as  individual 
citizens  have  and  no  more. 

The  term  has  been  misused, 
misapplied  and  confused,  he 
said,  and  it  should  be  retired. 
He  preferred  the  expression 
“free  flow  of  information.” 

“I  don’t  think  freedom  of  the 
press  has  anything  to  do  with 
taxation  or  finances,”  he  said. 

IHsagrers  with  CDNPA 

Obtaining  advertising  reve¬ 
nue,  or  anything  that  interferes 
with  it,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  sense  of  maintaining  a  free 
^w  of  information,  Farrell 
said. 

Specifically,  he  said  he  dis¬ 
agrees  with  an  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  earlier  by  Ralph  Costel¬ 
lo,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  who  suggested  reg¬ 
ulation  of  advertising  rates 
would  threaten  press  freedmn 
because  the  regulating  body 
would  be  able  to  exert  pressure 
on  editorial  content. 

Senator  Douglas  Everett  (L- 
Manitoba)  had  asked  Costello 
about  the  idea  of  treating  news¬ 
papers,  especially  those  with 
monopoly  positions  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  as  public  utilities.  They 
would  then  be  reqmred  to  justi¬ 
fy  their  advertising  rates  be¬ 
fore  a  board,  which  would  have 
no  juridiction  over  editorial 
content. 

Farrell,  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  said  such  a  move  would 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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‘Exclusive’ 
trigger  for 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago* 

A  decision  by  State’s  Attor¬ 
ney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan  to 
give  the  Cliiraffo  Tribune  an  ex¬ 
clusive  report  of  the  police  raid 
in  which  two  leaders  of  a  mili¬ 
tant  N’egro  group  were  killed 
has  erupted  into  a  new  battle 
l¥»tween  members  of  the  always 
volatile  Chicago  press. 

The  Tribune  splashed  its  ex¬ 
clusive  copyrighted  stor>'  on 
page  one  of  late  editions  Decem¬ 
ber  11  with  pictures  showing 
•‘bullet  holes”  and,  what  the 
Cliirngo  Sini-TimeH,  IhiUy  Sewn 
and  Today,  described  the  next 
da>'  as  “nail  heads.” 

The  Tribune’s  morning  com- 
|)etitor,  the  Sun-Times,  and  the 
other  blasted  at  Hanrahan  for 
not  giving  all  papers  the  police 
eye-witness  accounts  of  the  raid 
on  an  apartment  of  the  Black 
Panther  “party”  which  dis¬ 
closed  a  cache  of  17  guns  and 
more  than  1,(WKI  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition. 

C.liargen  publicity  orgy 

Given  wide  coverage  earlier, 
coverage  which  Hanrahan  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  unprecedented 
publicity  orgy,  was  a  version  of 
events  totally  in  v'ariance  with 
the  jMjlice  version  by  a  w’oman 
attorney  for  the  Panthers  seized 
in  the  raid. 

She  recounted  what  the  Pan¬ 
thers  had  contended  earlier — 
that  one  of  the  fatally  injured 
men,  Fred  Hampton,  was  slain 
as  he  lay  without  weapo.is  on 
his  bed.  The  other  victim  w-as 
.Mark  Clark. 

She  not  only  denied  that  the 
Panthers  fired  on  police  first, 
but  contended  they  didn’t  fire 
twick  when  police  shot  at  them. 

Hanrahan  said  he  chose  the 
Tribune  because  it  had  given  a 
“balanced  and  fair  report”  of 
the  raid  during  the  w’eek  since 
the  raid  had  occurred. 

fMher  photographs 

In  addition,  Hanrahan’s  po¬ 
licemen  released  to  the  Tribune 
several  photographs  which  they 
said  showed  the  Panthers  in  the 
building  fired  on  them  —  and 
fired  on  them  first. 

The  Tribune  said: 

“The  pictures  were  supplied 
only  to  the  Tribune  and  ap- 
{leared  in  editions  that  reached 
the  streets  shortly  after  11  a.m. 
At  3  a.m.  another  Chicago 
morning  newspaper  (the  Sun- 
Times)  reproduced  one  of  the 


police  story  pulls 


newspaper 

Vlt  <rkicaB»  iTnbnnr  nr.  mm 

EXCLUSIVE 


Hanrahan.  htlin-  Tell  HantherStnry 


PAGE  ONE  of  the  CSicaqo  Trib¬ 
une,  showing  unusual  piay  on  "Ex¬ 
clusive''  that  started  a  fight  among 
the  ciiy's  newspapers. 

Tribune’s  pictures  purporting 
to  .show  bullet  holes — claiming 
circles  hatl  been  put  there  by 
the  state’s  attorney’s  staff. 

“The  circles  had  in  fact  lieen 
)ut  over  what  appeared  to  be 
bullet  holes  by  a  Tribune  em¬ 
ploye  acting  on  information 
supplied  by  the  policemen. 
Haste  was  essential  since  the 
pictures  were  delivered  only’  45 
minutes  before  the  Tribune’s 
deadline.  The  other  morning 
newspaper  copied  the  photo 
from  the  Tribune  w’ithout  per¬ 
mission.  It  also  pirated  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  copyright^  story  of  the 
raid.” 

The  Tribune  reproduced  the 
photo  with  a  correct  caption. 

Editorial  comment 

Editorially  the  day  after  its 
exclusive  the  Tribune  said: 

“The  Tribune  could  have  an¬ 
ticipated  criticism  in  permitting 
Mr.  Hanrahan,  his  police,  and 
members  of  his  .staff  to  tell 
their  side  of  the  Black  Panther 
raid  story.  Yet  it  was  a  risk 
which  we  willingly  assumed,  for 
we  had  watched  with  increasing 
concern  while  other  media 
emitted  a  flood  of  prejudicial 
material.  We  believed  that  the 
record  needed  to  lie  Italanced. 

The  Sun-Times  in  a  page  one 
story  on  Deceml>er  12  said  nail 
heads  and  not  bullet  holes  w'ere 
shown  in  a  police  picture,  one 
of  four  released  solely  to  the 
Tribune  by  Hanrahan. 

Hanrahan  would  neither  con¬ 
firm  nor  deny  that  the  marks 
were  nail  heads. 


battle 


The  Sun-Times  said  in  its 
story : 

“The  story  (Tribune)  did  not 
indicate  that  the  door  frame 
photo  or  another  photo,  sup¬ 
posedly  of  the  bathroom  door, 
were  inaccurately  described. 

Enable  to  verify 

“Because  of  the  hour  (when 
the  Tribune  published  its  exclu¬ 
sive)  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Sun-Times  to  verify  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  this  newspaper  was 
faced  with  a  decision  to  ignore 
the  story  of  national  signifi¬ 
cance — it  was  the  first  time  po¬ 
lice  had  given  a  full  account  of 
what  they  said  happened  during 
the  raid — and  the  pictures  used 
to  support  the  story,  or  to  re¬ 
print  them.  Attempts  to  reach 
Hanrahan  failed  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  reprint  the  kitchen  door 
picture.” 

The  Sun-Times  also  said  that 
its  newsmen  turned  up  another 
discrepancy  with  regard  to  the 
pictures  published  by  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

One  of  the  four  pictures  was 
said  to  be  the  inside  of  the  bath¬ 
room  door  but  actually  showed 
the  inside  of  a  bedroom  door, 
the  Sui'-Times  said. 

Although  not  making  the  di¬ 
rect  charge  publicly,  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  competitors  indicated 
Hanrahan  had  unfairly  shown 
gross  favoritism  in  giving  the 
police  version  of  the  raid  only 
to  the  Tribune. 

Mike  Royko,  a  Daily  News 
columnist  (the  News  and  Sun- 
Times  are  Marshall  Field  en¬ 
terprise^)  earlier  had  toured 
the  raided  apartment  and  re¬ 
ported  in  a  column  that  all  bul¬ 
let  holes  in  the  apartment  ap¬ 
peared  to  come  from  the  out¬ 
side,  none  from  the  inside. 

Visiled  several  times 

Royko  said  later  he  had  vis¬ 
ited  the  apartment  several 
times  since  the  raid. 

Dorothy  Storck,  a  Today 
columnist  (Today  is  a  subsidi- 
ar>’  of  Tribune  Company,  as  is 
the  Chicago  Tribune)  wrote 
under  a  head  “O,  to  nail  down 
a  story  full  of  holes”: 

“The  very  latest  is  that  no¬ 
body  fired  bullets  at  all  that 
night  in  Fred  Hampton’s  apart¬ 
ment.  They  fired  nails  .  .  . 

“The  chill  comes  when  you 
remember,  as  you’re  lieing  shut 
out  of  the  office  with  the 
government  seal  on  the  door, 
that  these  are  the  people  who 


are  supposed  to  be  represen  ing 
you  and  protecting  you  ...  ind 
the  Black  Panthers.  That’^  in 
the  Constitution. 

“And  these  are  the  ones  \>ho 
saw  bullet  holes  where  niilg 
are.” 

And  so  goes  the  fight  am  >ng 
the  press  of  Chicago,  where  the 
four  daily  newspapers  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  2,1  i)3,- 
UbO. 

Charges  cut 
in  McClatchy 
antitrust  suit 

San  Francisco 

Charges  of  antitrust  viola¬ 
tions  brought  against  McClatchy 
Newspapers  were  reduced  by 
rulings  of  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  H.  J.  Jameson  here. 

Half  of  the  contentions  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  suit  brought  by 
George  McKeon  remain  although 
the  court  expressed  some  doubt 
of  the  sufficiency  of  allegations 
of  violations  of  Sections  1  and  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  This  doubt 
must  be  resolved  in  view  of  re¬ 
cent  decisions  broadening  the 
scope  of  antitrust  acts,  the  court 
ruled. 

McKeon  contends  the  McClat¬ 
chy  Newspapers  violated  the 
Sherman  Act  in  connection  with 
its  ownership  of  KOVR-TV, 
Sacramento.  He  charged  this 
1965  acquisition  enhanced  a 
domination  of  advertising  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  organization  which 
owns  and  operates  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee,  Modesto 
Bee  as  well  as  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  affiliates. 

The  court  noted  the  KOVR 
purcha.se  occurred  four  years 
ago  and  that  McKeon  was  not 
harmed  by  the  merger  itself. 

The  rulings  open  the  way  for 
affidavits  and  fact-findings  on 
both  sides.  After  these  actions, 
Judge  Jameson  observed,  it  will 
be  possible  for  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  to  make  another  pretrial 
request  for  dismis.sal. 

• 

Hearing  on  KRON 
lireiise  in  March 

San  Francisco 

License  renewal  hearings  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle- 
affiliated  television  station, 
KRON-TV,  and  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion  have  been  postponed  until 
March  17. 

Action  on  the  KRON  applica¬ 
tions  originally  were  scheduled 
to  begin  here  January  8.  The 
switch  in  dates  was  ordered  in 
Washington  by  Chester  F. 
Naumowicz,  FCC  hearings  offi¬ 
cer,  according  to  word  received 
here. 
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Penalty  is  seen  likely  for  confidential  course 


By  ('.ampbell  WatHon 

San  Francisco  fornia  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 
1'hose  who  protect  a  news  J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  Mateo 
source  have  to  accept  a  corre-  Times,  was  reelected  CPA  presi- 
spondinft  consequence  in  defend-  dent.  He  also  is  president  of  the 
ing  themselves  against  libel,  ac-  California  Newspaper  Publish- 
cording  to  San  Francisco  Mayor  ers  Association.  Lowell  Jessen, 
Joseph  Alioto,  plaintiff  in  a  Turlock  Journal,  remains  chair- 
Loiik  Magazine  case.  man  of  the  CPA  board. 

They  may  not  use  either  hear-  Stuart  S.  Taylor,  publisher, 
say  or  anonymous  tips  to  estab-  Santa.  Barbara  Sews-Press,  re¬ 
lish  that  their  reports  were  ceived  the  association’s  Cali- 
written  without  malice  and  he  fornia  Publisher  of  the  Year 
believes  malice  was  the  basic  Award  for  his  newspaper’s 
factor  in  the  Supreme  Court’s  stand  on  oil  damage  to  his  city’s 
ruling  upsetting  a  $500,000  beaches. 

judgment  against  the  New  York  Taylor  and  his  newspaper,  in 
Times  in  1964,  Alioto  told  the  a  full  staff  enterprise,  staunch- 
California  Press  Association.  ly  battled  resistance  from  vested 
He  expressed  the  additional  interests  and  adverti.sers,  exert- 
belief  that  “the  malice  question’’  ing  influence  locally  and  nation- 
will  occupy  the  courts  for  the  ally,  the  citation  stated.  In  an 
next  10  years.  Alioto  avoided  additional  activity,  the  N-P  was 
discussing  the  Look  case  aside  credited  with  moves  providing 
from  the  notation  that  this  will  Santa  Barbara  with  600  units 
be  decided  at  a  trial  which  be-  of  public  housing. 

Igins  April  18.  His  publishership  illustrated 

the  high  potential  of  service  pos- 
LiHitt  publinhcrH  sihle  for  a  newspaper  with 

The  mayor  added  that  dead-  strong  leadership,  CPA  was  ad- 
line  requirements  lend  a  reason  vised  in  a  report  by  judges 
for  distinction  among  cases  in-  headed  by  Clifford  Weigle,  Stan- 
Tolving  dailies,  weeklies  and  ford  University, 
magazines.  He  does  not  see  how  William^  F.  Knowland,  presi- 
luch  a  distinction  can  be  made  <lent,  publisher  and  editor,  was 
constitutionally.  And  he  asked  awarded  a  citation  for  his  lead- 
if  publishers,  too,  are  not  public  ®rship  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
figures  along  with  politicians,  publisher  awards  memorial- 

entertainers  and  athletes.  **®  Justus  F,  Craemer,  former 

CPA’s  99th  winter  meeting  CPA  president, 
program  also  featured  Assem-  ..  .  ,  . 

blyman  Jesse  Unruh,  announced  »roup  or  in  ep«>n  en 

candidate  for  the  California  The  contrasting  merits  of  in¬ 
governorship;  Los  Angeles  dependent  and  group-owned 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  and  Craig  newspapers  were  debated  by 
Biddle,  majority  leader  of  the  jack  Craemer,  co-publisher,  San 
State  Assembly.  Rafael  lnde]>etident-Joumal,  and 

Yorty  referred  to  his  dispute  Carroll  Parcher,  publisher, 
with  the  .Los  Angeles  Times  in  Glendale  News-Press,  a  Copley 
commenting  on  Alioto’s  libel  re-  Newspaper, 
port,  which  he  said  offered  an  Craemer  said  the  community 
I  interesting  legal  point.  In  de-  profits  more  from  an  indepen¬ 
scribing  the  Times’  editorial  po-  (jgnt  operation.  Funds  are  not 
lition,  he  added  there  was  no  carried  out  of  the  area,  he  said, 
personal  dislike  involved  but  jhe  editorial  department  is 
admitted  wishing  occasionally  required  to  divert  any  part 
“the  Times  would  go  away  some  budget  to  a  wire  syndi- 

place.”  cate  or  service  that  is  not  of  its 

Riddle,  who  said  the  1970  choice.  Selections  are  made  to 
election  campaign  may  be  the  flt  the  local  needs  and  without 
most  exciting  in  California  his-  outside  influence,  he  added, 
tory,  bespoke  the  need  for  care-  Craemer’s  points  also  included 
ful  writing.  What’s  objectivity  complete  editorial  independence, 
to  a  reporter  may  liecome  prej-  flexibility  and  closer  relations 
udice  to  the  man  whose  ox  is  with  employees.  He  rejected  the 
gored,  he  commented.  value  of  group  resources,  de- 

,,  ,,  ,  ,  daring  a  weak  local  paper  has 

to  get  up  on  Its  hind  legs  or  quit 
The  association  selected  the  while  a  weak  group  paper  can 
late  Alfred  Harrell,  editor  and  be  subsidized  and  substandard, 
publisher  of  the  Bakersfield  Parcher,  who  has  been  pub- 
Califomian  for  nearly  BO  years,  lisher  of  both  independent  and 
as  the  13th  member  of  the  Cali-  group  papers,  said  stronger  as- 
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sociates  tend  to  help  weaker 
papers.  A  community  not  quite 
ready  for  a  newspaper  can  be 
assisted,  he  added. 

Offset  ejKumple 

Copley’s  Monrovia  (Calif.) 
News-Post  tested  offset  produc¬ 
tion  early  and  provided  its  com¬ 
munity  with  an  improved  prod¬ 
uct.  This  led  to  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union  transition  with 
provision  for  a  pace-setting  off¬ 
set  operation,  he  observed. 

As  illustrative  of  the  benefits 
of  gcKigraphical  spread,  Parcher 


said  the  Copley  dailies  in  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  are  now  enjoying  a 
Southern  California-like  boom. 

The  Copley  Press  programs 
include  editorial  consulting  proj¬ 
ects,  such  as  that  headed  by 
Howard  Taylor,  and  editorial 
training  activities.  Copley  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  subjected  to  any 
exercise  of  irresponsible  power, 
he  explained.  All  do  go  by  the 
same  creed,  v  hich  affinns  that 
each  newspaper  should  be  dif¬ 
ferent  and  should  be  directed  at 
the  best  interests  of  its  commu¬ 
nity,  said  Parcher. 


Publisher  is  hailed 
for  pollution  crusade 


San  Francisco 

Stuart  S.  Taylor,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press,  has  been  named 
Publisher  of  the  Year  for  1969 
by  the  California  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Taylor  was  cited  for  his  news¬ 
paper’s  leadership  in  the  dispute 
surrounding  an  off-shore  oil  well 
leak  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. 

The  new  Publisher  of  the 
Year  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Locally,  he  is  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  (Community  Chest,  the 
Santa  Barbara  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Cottage  Hospital 
and  Laguna  Blanca  School. 

The  Justus  F.  Craemer  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Year  Award  cita¬ 
tion  said  Taylor  “epitomizes  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  other 
publishers  may  well  emulate. 

“Through  his  paper  he  has  in 
this  last  year  exerted  not  only 
local  but  national  influence  to 
help  preserve  our  priceless  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

“The  outstanding  and  persist¬ 
ent  battle  waged  by  the  News- 
Press  to  save  the  coastal  beaches 
and  waters  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  from  oil  pollution  has  been 
brilliant  and  successful. 

“Remarkable  full  staff  enter¬ 
prise  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Veblen,  his  paper’s  executive 
editor,  result^  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  anti-oil  pollu¬ 
tion  campaign  becoming  a  focal 
point  nationally  in  arousing  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  ecological  dangers 
they  face. 

“Mr.  Taylor  resisted  pres- 


^  Stuart  S.  Taylor 

sures  from  vested  interests  and 
advertisers  unhesitatingly  at  all 
times. 

“In  other  areas  this  publi.sher 
met  head-on  other  major  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  area  including  low- 
rent  housing  needs  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  keeping  open  com¬ 
munication  lines  with  minority 
groups.  Six  hundred  units  of 
public  housing  and  a  Communi¬ 
ty  Relations  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  are  specific  results  of  News- 
Press  prodding. 

“Many  other  important  public 
projects  including  the  preser\*a- 
tion  and  restoration  of  his  com¬ 
munity’s  historical  aspects  have 
resulted  from  Stuart  Taylor’s 
unflinching  support  and  initia¬ 
tive. 

“His  paper  illustrates  the 
high  potential  of  public  service 
for  human  welfare  that  can  re¬ 
sult  from  strong,  able  publisher 
leadership.” 
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Thomson  warns  staff 

‘The  Old  Thunderer’ 
struggling  for  life 


London 

“We’re  not  worried  about 
money.  We’ll  back  the  paper  to 
the  hilt  and  there  are  several 
years  to  go  yet.” 

Lord  Thomson  thus  dispelled 
fears  that  he  might  be  thinking 
of  closing  the  Times,  shortly 
after  his  prestigious  newspaper 
had  published  a  letter  to  the 
staff  calling  on  it  to  tone  down 
“restrictive  working  practices.” 

In  the  three  years  since  the 
Canadian-bom  Roy  Thomson 
took  over  the  Times  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  pumped  $13  mil¬ 
lion  into  it. 

The  newspaper  took  the  un¬ 
usual  step  Saturday  (December 
13)  of  publishing  a  letter  to  the 
staff  from  editor-in-chief  C.  D. 
Hamilton  and  an  accompanying 
editorial  explaining  it  to  read¬ 
ers. 

The  letter  said  the  Times  will 
lose  another  $2.6  million  this 
year  even  though  its  circulation 
has  jumped  by  60  percent  and 
advertising  revenue  by  88  per¬ 
cent  since  Thomson  added  it  to 
his  prosperous  Sunday  Times, 
which  largely  finances  the 
daily’s  continuing  losses.  Costs 
had  risen  by  100  percent. 

“After  three  years,  no  one  is 
going  to  continue  to  pour  money 
in  at  this  rate,”  Hamilton  said 
in  his  letter.  “Nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  a  single  person  who 
genuinely  wants  to  work  for¬ 
ever  on  a  paper  which  is  losing 
so  heavily.” 

Hamilton  said  that  in  many 
areas  the  Times  could  achieve 
its  objectives  with  fewer  staff 
and  the  necessary  reductions 
could  largely  be  obtained  by 
voluntary  departures  and  early 
retirement  on  fair  terms. 

“In  addition,”  he  said,  “we 


should  examine  all  restrictive 
working  practices,  some  of 
which  date  back  to  a  profitable 
and  smaller  paper  but  have  no 
relevance  whatsoever  when  the 
Times  is  struggling  for  its  life.” 

The  Times  now  averages  32 
pages,  compared  with  22  before 
Thomson  trok  over.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  has  gone  to  435,000  from 
280,000.  It  still  is  far  behind  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  has  well 
over  1,000,000  circulation  and  is 
thriving. 


Editors  welcome 
a  tender  panel 

A  new  daily  cartoon  panel 
called  “Love  Is  ...  ”  has  been 
proving  there  is  a  place  in  news¬ 
papers  today  for  sentimentality. 
Almost  60  editors  signed  up  for 
the  panel  the  first  week  it  was 
offei^  by  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

One  of  the  first  to  order  it 
was  Philip  Love  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

The  writer-artist  responsible 
for  the  six-times-per-week  panel 
is  Kim  Grove,  a  young  Los  An¬ 
geles  resident  who  was  bom  in 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and 
who  lived  for  a  time  in  London. 

Miss  Grove  has  a  fiance  living 
in  San  Francisco.  Each  of  her 
daily  letters  includes  a  tenderly- 
humorous  drawing  and  a  line 
starting  with  the  words  “Love 
Is  ...  "  The  man  in  her  life 
showed  some  of  the  early  draw¬ 
ings  to  a  friend  who  is  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  and  he  in  turn  sent 
copies  to  some  of  his  friends  at 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 


Delivery  and  pickup 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

One  young  lad  who  delivers  the  Sunpapers  each  week 
just  couldn’t  seem  to  keep  them  deliver^  last  Sunday. 

It  seems  that  a  friendly  dog  wasn’t  very  much  help  to 
the  carrier.  As  he  dropped  his  paper  at  the  door,  the  dog 
promptly  picked  it  up. 

One  housewife  opened  the  door  to  retrieve  her  paper 
from  the  carrier — and  the  retriever — and  said  to  the  young 
man,  “That  sure  is  a  nice  dog  you  have.”  “It  isn’t  even  my 
dog,”  he  said,  completley  losing  his  cool  at  that  point. 

The  young  man  finally  got  his  papers  delivered,  in  spite 
of  the  dog— which  was,  by  the  way,  a  Golden  Retriever. 


Robert  Eifill  (left),  Springfield,  Illinois  State  Journal;  Leroy 
Clemens,  Elgin  Courier-News;  Jack  Adler,  Aurora  Beacon-News;  and 
Charles  Scolare,  Springfield  Illinois  State  Register,  are  political  re¬ 
porters  who  attended  a  seminar  on  the  Illinois  Constitutional 
Convention. 


Burnell  Heineke  (left),  Chicago  Sun-Times;  John  Elmer,  Chicago 
Tribune;  and  Charles  Daucey,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  were  emong 
those  attending  a  seminar  for  reporters  who  are  covering  the 
Illinois  Constitutional  Convention. 

Reporters  schooled 
in  Con-Con  coverage 


Zion,  Ill.  Homan  covered  the  Maryland 
Political  reporters  who  will  Con-Con  and  Coleman  was  di¬ 
cover  the  Illinois  Constitutional  rector  of  public  information  for 
Convention  were  briefed  on  the  the  Pennsylvania  Con-Con. 
problems  of  other  state  Con- 

Cons  and  specific  problem  areas  Separate  seaaions 

ina  seminar  here  December  1-3.  other  speakers  included 
The  l^versity  of  Illinois  Col-  Frank  Grad,  director,  Legisla- 
lege  of  Communications  and  In-  ^ive  Drafting  Research  Fund, 
sUtute  of  Government  and  Pub-  Columbia  Law  School,  New  York 
he  Affairs,  both  at  Urbana-  City;  Prof.  J.  Nelson  Young  and 
Champaign,  were  sponsors  of  prof,  Rubin  Cohn,  U.  of  I.  Col- 
the  seminar.  It  was  financed  by  i^ge  Law;  Prof.  Alice  Ebel, 
^ants  from  ^e  Sears  Roebuck  department  of  jralitical  science. 
Foundation,  the  Frank  E.  Gan-  Illinois  State  University;  Prof, 
nett  New’spaper  Foundation,  the  James  Banovetz,  department  of 
Copley  Ne^papers  of  Illinois  political  science.  Northern  Illi- 
r*®  Chicago  Newspaper  nois  University;  Prof.  Glenn 
Publishers  Association.  Fisher,  U.  of  I.  Institute  of 

Fifty  Illinois  newsmen  attend-  Government  and  Public  Affairs; 
ed  the  classes  to  acquire  back-  and  Prof.  John  Bedout,  visiting 
ground  for  coyera^  of  the  first  professor  of  urban  studies,  Uni- 
conyenUon  ^1  in  60  years.  versity  of  Texas  at  Arlington. 

The  Idea  for  the  seminar  came  state  Senator  Robert  Coulson, 
from  a  political  writer  who  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Consti- 
quesUoned  his  own  preparation  tutional  Study  Commission,  also 
for  covering  the  an®  won-  addressed  the  participants  and 
dered  if  there  would  be  a  temp-  attended  most  of  the  sessions, 
tahon  to  cover  It  like  “just  an-  problems  confronting  the 

3emw  delegates  were  discussed  in  sep- 

Sp^kers  included  Richard  8e**ions  dealing  with  the 

Homan  of  the  Washington  Post  areas  of  revenue,  judiciary  and 
and  Peter  Coleman  of  the  Penn-  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
sylvania  Senate  minority  staff,  ment  and  urban  affairs. 
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‘Secret  Witness’  plan  works 
smoothly  with  Detroit  police 


By  Gary  W.  Green 

Detroit 

What  may  well  be  the  most 
successful  newspaper  reward 
program  of  all  time  is  handled 
by  a  Detroit  News  assistant 
managing  editor  in  his  spare 
time. 

Across  Boyd  Simmons’  desk 
comes  “Secret  Witness”  tips 
that  so  far  have  solved  14  mur¬ 
ders  in  the  Detroit  area  and  a 
number  of  lesser  crimes. 

And  he  has  watched  people — 
whose  names  usually  even  he 
does  not  know — ^walk  away  with 
more  than  $40,000,  mostly  in 
cash,  paid  out  by  the  News  or 
one  of  the  contributing  organi- 
lations  or  business  firms. 

Strict  secrecy 

Simmons’  insistence  on  strict 
secrecy  annoys  some  people  at 
times.  But  everyone  agrees  it  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  clicked. 

“I  know  what  a  risk  some  of 
these  people  are  taking,”  Sim¬ 
mons  stresses.  “One  casual  re¬ 
mark  could  get  someone  killed. 
And  that  would  pretty  much  end 
the  program.  So  I  stick  to  the 
pledge  we  made  them — that  we 
will  protect  their  identity.  And 
we  do.” 

Simmons  insists,  however, 
that  the  News’  Secret  Witness 
program,  while  it  appears  com¬ 
plicated,  is  really  simple  to  ad¬ 
minister. 

“For  some  reason,  fortu¬ 
nately,  we  do  not  get  crank  calls 
or  letters.  Just  about  every  bit 
of  information  we  receive  comes 
from  someone  who  believes  it 
might  be  significant.” 

The  Detroit  News  set  aside 
$100,000  in  February,  1967,  for 
use  as  rewards  in  curbing 
crimes  of  violence  that  were 
then  sweeping  Detroit,  particu¬ 
larly  the  downtown  section  of 
the  city. 

The  “Secret  Witness”  pro¬ 
gram  was  aimed  at  protecting 
citizens  in  their  homes,  at  their 
jobs  and  on  the  streets. 

Rewards  by  other  groups 

Organizations  and  business 
concerns  were  invited  to  put  up 
rewards  of  their  own  through 
the  News.  None  showed  any  in¬ 
terest — at  first.  Then,  as  the 
program  began  solving  murder 
after  murder,  there  was  a  rush 
to  get  in. 

So  far,  the  News  has  paid 
out  not  only  its  own  money  but 


has  handed  over  rewards  put  up 
by  a  labor  union,  a  finance  com¬ 
pany  and  an  insurance  firm.  In 
each  case  the  outside  reward 
offerer  wanted  to  catch  the  kill¬ 
ers  of  one  of  its  employees  after 
the  police  investigation  met  a 
dead  end.  In  each  case,  the  “Sec¬ 
ret  Witness”  plan  turned  up  the 
murderer 

What  is  baffling  the  editors  is 
the  increasing  number  of  re¬ 
quests  that  the  paper  post 
standing  rewards  through  its 
program. 

The  Metropolitan  Bar  Owners 
Association  (in  behalf  of  its 
member  bars),  the  Detroit 
Clearing  House  (in  behalf  of 
banks),  the  Detroit  Credit 
Union  League  (in  behalf  of 
credit  unions)  and  the  Detroit 
Meat  Packers  Association  (rep¬ 
resenting  all  slaughterhouses  in 
the  area)  offer  standing  re¬ 
wards  to  take  effect  whenever 
police  are  baffled. 

“We  had  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  a  protective  agency,” 
said  Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor 
of  the  News,  “but  they  tell  us 
it  helps  tremendously,  so  we  do 
it.” 

“We  never  dreamed  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  as  successful  as 
it  has  been.” 

Rules  established 

When  they  started  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  News  editors  met  with 
the  police  offlcials  in  Detroit. 
Out  of  this  breakfast  session 
came  agreement  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules: 

(1)  The  police  would  make 
no  attempt  to  determine  the 
source  of  the  newspaper’s  infor¬ 
mation  but  agreed  to  check  it 
out  once  they  had  it. 

(2)  The  News  agreed  to  post 
rewards  only  when  police  re¬ 
quested  them  or  with  police  ap¬ 
proval  and  the  paper  agreed 
not  to  investigate  any  of  the  in¬ 
formation  on  its  own. 

(3)  The  police  agreed  to  keep 
the  paper  posted  on  the  progress 
it  was  nmking  on  the  tips. 

(4)  The  paper  agrreed  not  to 
publish  any  stories  on  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  tips  until  an 
arrest  was  made  or  a  warrant 
issued. 

(6)  Once  court  procedures 
were  under  way,  the  News 
covers  developments  on  the  basis 
of  what  happens  in  the  court¬ 
room. 


“I  think  these  rules  made  the 
program  work,”  Simmons  says. 
“We  hesitated  about  agreeing 
not  to  print  stories  or  to  do  any 
investigating  ourselves  but,  ac¬ 
tually,  this  has  established  the 
confidence  and  trust  necessary 
to  get  the  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship.  And  we  get  more 
stories  now  than  ever  before. 

“From  the  police  point  of 
view,  they  get  information  they 
could  not  get  otherwise  and, 
through  our  reward  stories,  they 
have  a  way  of  appealing  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  public  for  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Tips  on  special  phone 

Herbert  Boldt  was  the  head  of 
the  police  beat  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  started  and  played  a 
major  role  in  the  News’  smooth 
relations  with  Detroit  police. 
Now  an  assistant  city  editor,  he 
is  Simmons’  backup  man  in  han¬ 
dling  the  program. 

The  tips  come  to  the  News 
through  a  special  telephone  or 
by  mail  through  a  special  post 
offlee  box.  They  are  handled  in 
this  way: 

A  reporter  or  desk  man  who 
takes  a  phone  call  writes  a 
memo,  putting  the  identifying 
number  and  any  other  identify¬ 
ing  information  at  the  top  so  it 
can  be  snipped  off  before  going 
to  police. 

If  there  is  urgency,  the  tip  is 
phoned  to  police  beat  imme¬ 
diately  and  the  memo  passed  to 
Simmons.  If  not,  it  goes  to  Sim¬ 
mons  who  files  the  original  in  a 
locked  file  and  passes  on  four 
dupes — one  for  the  police  re¬ 
porter  and  three  for  the  police 
bureau  with  jurisdiction.  The 
original  letters  are  filed  and 
four  duplicate  copies  are  passed 
on  after  anything  that  would 
identify  the  writer  is  deleted. 

Not  many  calls 

Calls  inquiring  about  the  re¬ 
wards  go  to  Simmons. 

“There  aren’t  too  many,”  he 
says.  “We  get  a  lot  of  queries 
from  people  wanting  to  know 
how  Aey  can  get  a  reward 
posted  in  some  case  or  from  po¬ 
lice  or  new’spapers  elsewhere 
asking  how  the  program  works. 

“And  after  arrests  are  made, 
the  tipster  usually  calls  to  ask 
if  he  ...  or  she  ...  is  the  one 
who  turned  in  the  right  infor¬ 
mation.  I  never  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  such  calls,  just  listen 
and  if  it  is  the  right  tipster,  I 
say  so  and  tell  him  to  call  after 
the  trial.  After  a  guilty  verdict. 


I  hear  almost  immediately. 

“There  is  about  a  two  weeks’ 
delay  before  the  reward  is  paid. 
We  have  to  get  a  report  from 
police  establishing  the  role 
played  by  the  tip  and  then  we 
have  to  send  a  report  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  committee  which  approves 
payment. 

I.caders  on  commiltee 

The  committee  is  composed  of 
Bishop  Richard  S.  Emrich,  of 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  two  Detroit  attorneys, 
Thomas  L.  Munson  and  Louis  F. 
Simmons.  Munson  was  head  of 
the  Detroit  Bar  Association  and 
Simmons  was  president  of  the 
Wolverine  Bar  Association  when 
the  committee  was  formed. 

“Then  we  ask  the  tipster  to 
come  forward  with  his  proof 
that  he  sent  in  a  tip,  which  is 
the  tom  portion  of  the  letter  or 
the  number  and  details  of  the 
phone  call,  and  ask  how  he 
wants  to  be  paid. 

Simmons  gets  a  kick  out  of 
homicide  detectives  approaching 
the  News  reporter  after  a  trial 
ends  and  asldng  who  the  tipster 
was. 

“The  reporter  doesn’t  know 
any  more  than  they  do,”  he  says. 
“And  then  we  hear  from  the  de¬ 
fense  attorney  who  hopes  it  is 
some  prosecution  witness  so  he 
can  ask  for  a  new  trial.  When  I 
tell  him  the  tipster  was  not  a 
witness,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  loses  interest.” 

“So  far  no  tipster  who  gave 
his  information  to  us  has  ever 
testified  against  the  man  he  ac¬ 
cused.  His  information  has  been 
good  and  the  police  have  taken 
over  from  there.” 


State  agency  bars 
PR  Newswire  sale 

*  A  proposal  by  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  to  acquire  control 
of  PR  Newswire  Association 
Inc.  through  a  stock  assignment 
venture  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
New  York  .State  Public  Service 
Commission. 

The  state  regulatory  body  ap¬ 
proved  the  findings  of  its  trial 
examiner,  Bernard  I.  Feeney, 
wbo  held  that  the  commission 
could  not  give  its  approval  to 
Western  Union  for  that  com¬ 
pany  to  issue  stock  to  acquire 
control  of  a  service  that  was  not 
essentially  a  public  utility. 

Western  Union  advanced  a 
proposal  last  June  20  whereby 
it  agreed  to  acquire  81  percent 
of  PR  Newswire  in  exchange 
for  60,000  shares  of  Westerw 
Union  common  stock.  On  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  Western 
Union  common  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  transac¬ 
tion  would  involve  about  $3  mil¬ 
lion. 
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Journalism  Research 

By  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Ph.D. 

Snow  Reftearrh  Professor, 

School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University 

BACKL.4SH  ON  A  SENSITIVE  TOPIC 

A  recent  installment  of  this  column  (E&P,  Nov.  22, 
1969)  reported  on  a  comparative  study  of  Negro  and  non- 
Negro  arrests,  and  news  coverage.  This  generated  a  little 
steam  among  newspapermen,  due  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  made  in  the  report: 

In  four  upstate  New  York  cities,  and  in  the  seven  dailies 
published  therein  .  .  . 

...  37%  of  the  persons  arrested  are  Negroes; 

.  .  .  .62%  of  crime  news  items  are  about  Negroes; 

.  .  .  newspapers  do  over-report  the  news  of  Negro 
arrests.  An  arrest  of  a  Negro  is  about  twice  as 
likely  to  get  press  coverage  as  is  a  non-Negro 
arrest. 

AN  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  COMMENTS 

The  head  man  of  an  upstate  daily  wrote  in  the  following 
thoughtful  remarks  which  deserve  consideration.  (The 
answers  to  his  remarks  will  also  serve  for  various  other 
persons  who  wrote  in.) 

“  .  .  .  the  implication  SEEMS  to  be  that  newspapers 
deliberately  overemphasize,  or  over-report,  crime  news 
involving  Negroes.” 

(My  comment:  I  didn’t  intend  to  imply  that  any  of 
these  newspapers  deliberately  discriminate  against 
Negroes.  My  own  opinion  is  that  newspapers,  for  the 
most  part,  lean  over  backward  to  avoid  such  dis¬ 
crimination.) 

*‘  .  .  .  we  have  long  had  a  rule  .  .  .  not  to  indicate  race 
in  a  crime  story.” 

(My  comment:  True.  None  of  the  dailies  studied  did 
so.  Information  on  race  was  obtained  from  the  police 
records,  then  subsequently  matched  with  the  names 
in  the  news  items  to  determine  the  race  of  the  person 
involved.  However,  as  noted  by  the  researcher  who 
conducted  the  study,  Frank  Render,  “  .  .  .  there  are 
many  subtle  ways — i.e.,  addresses — that  a  person  can 
determine  the  race  of  the  person  arrested.”  Whether 
or  not  readers  actually  make  such  deductions  is  un¬ 
known;  a  study  on  that  topic  could  be  useful.) 

Is  it  possible  that  “  •  .  .  the  crimes  involving  Negroes 
were  of  a  more  spectacular,  more  newsworthy  nature?” 
(My  comment:  This  is  certainly  a  possibility,  one  not 
explored  in  Render’s  investigation.  This  could  be  de¬ 
termined  by  breaking  the  arrests  into  “violent”  and 
“non-violent”  categories  and  analyzing  the  results 
again.  And  there  are  probably  other  possible  reasons 
that  should  be  explor^  in  a  similar  manner.) 

"...  your  report  of  Frank  Render’s  research  appears 
to  be  unfair  to  newspapers  who  try  to  do  a  fair,  decent 
job  of  unbiased  news  coverage  ...  I  do  think  a  word 
should  be  said  to  help  take  well-intentioned  newspapers 
off  the  hook  on  which  you  leave  them  hanging  in  your 
report.” 

(My  comment:  Agreed.  A  complete  research  report 
should  certainly  delve  more  deeply  into  the  kinds  of 
arrests  that  are  publicized,  since  the  race  of  the 
arrestee  is  only  one  of  the  factors  involved — e.g.,  se¬ 
verity  of  the  violation,  age/education/economic  status 
of  the  arrestee,  etc.  As  stated  in  my  original  column 
on  this  topic,  this  is  a  “  .  .  .  study  which  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  several  directions.”  Change  that  to  shoidd  be 
extended  in  several  directions,  as  noted,  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  well-intentioned  newspapers  and  police  re¬ 
porters  everywhere.) 

HOW  SHOULD  CRIME  BE  REPORTED? 

Putting  aside  the  racial  question,  a  more  basic  issue  is 
“What  is  the  proper  treatment  of  news  on  crime,  violence 
and  sensational  topics?”  This  question  is  based  on  the 


assumption  that  newspaper  coverage  does  have  an  effect 
on  community  behavior. 

First  of  all,  let’s  define  “proper”.  My  own  operational 
definition:  proper  treatment  is  that  treatment  which  has 
the  greatest  deterrent  effect  on  future  crime  and  violence, 
or  has  the  greatest  beneficial  effects  on  the  community. 

We  can  assume  that  most  newspapers  sincerely  want  to 
minimize  crime  and  violence,  and  otherwise  improve  their 
community.  Some  pursue  this  goal  by  the  “maximum  cov¬ 
erage”  means,  giving  detailed  thorough  coverage  to  all 
crime  and  violence  in  their  area.  Others  pursue  the  goal 
by  the  “minimum  coverage”  route,  with  policy  of  playing 
down  or  not  reporting  such  events.  And  there  are  various 
policies  in  between  those  extremes. 

Despite  the  sincerity  of  the  various  media  involved  in 
the  different  approaches,  we  have  to  assume  that  they  are 
not  all  equally  effective,  that  one  approach  probably  will 
be  more  beneficial  than  the  others. 

Is  it  possible  to  objectively  determine  which  is  the  best 
approadi?  I  believe  so — it  would  require  a  controlled  field 
experiment  conducted  along  the  following  lines. 

Take  at  least  six  newspapers  in  one-newspaper  towns, 
willing  to  go  along  with  ^e  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

For  a  period  of  at  least  one  year: 

.  .  .  two  newspapers  would  give  “maximum  coverage” 
in  terms  of  space,  display  and  thorough  coverage 
to  crime  and  violence ; 

.  .  .  two  newspapers  would  give  “minimum  coverage” 
to  crime  and  violence  (if  possible,  even  going  as 
far  as  Sylvan  Meyer  did  in  one  issue  of  the 
Miami  News  lately,  completely  withholding  such 
news) ; 

.  .  .  two  newspapers  would  give  “normal  coverage”, 
following  the  practice  adhered  to  by  most  U.S. 
newspapers,  whatever  that  is. 

Other  treatments  could  be  added,  of  course,  dependent  on 
the  number  of  newspapers  willing  to  cooperate.  More  news¬ 
papers  per  treatment  would  add  validity  to  the  results; 
two  per  treatment  are  minimal. 

The  most  effective  treatment  would  be  detected  by 
changes  in  the  incidence  of  crime  and  violence,  and  by  an¬ 
alysis  of  other  indices  of  community  health  including  pos¬ 
sibly  surveys  of  the  population. 

Such  an  experiment  is  perfectly  feasible;  advertisers  do 
it  all  the  time.  But  no  one  has  ever  performed  such  an 
experiment  on  the  crucial  news  content  of  the  newspaper. 

Montreal  kiosk  business  paper 

,  in  Connecticut  area 

operators  say:  co„n. 

A  new  business  and  financial 
WC  rc  UifUC  lur  newspaper  for  southern  Con- 

<  Montreal  necticut  will  begin  publication 

Sidewalk  newspaper  vendors,  Tuesday,  January  13.  The 
a  common  sight  in  the  heart  of  Southern  Connecticut  Business 
Montreal,  may  soon  be  forced  Journal  will  be  published  week- 
out  of  business  by  higher  fees,  ly,  distributed  to  subscribers 
Six  of  them,  members  of  the  every  Tuesday. 

Montreal  Newsdealers  Protec-  The  newspaper  will  be  a  divi- 
tive  Association,  disclosed  at  a  sion  of  the  Westchester  Busi- 
news  conference  that  they  have  ness  Journal,  the  27-month-old 
been  told  by  the  city’s  real  newspaper  specializing  in  busi- 
estate  department  they  will  ness  and  financial  news  and  in- 
have  to  pay  more  as  of  next  formation  in  Westchester  Coun- 
May  1.  ty. 

Their  permit  fees  range  be-  John  K.  Smith,  editor  and 
tween  |30  and  $50  a  year  at  publisher  of  the  White  Plains- 
present,  depending  upon  the  based  newspaper,  is  president 
size  and  location  of  the  kiosk.  Southern  Connecticut 

Their  new  fees  will  be  a  rental  Business  Journal.  Smith  was 
of  $120  a  year  to  the  kiosk,  $48  formerly  associated  wth  the 
a  year  for  rental  of  the  side-  Wall  Street  Journal  in  New 
walk  space  on  which  the  kiosk  York  City.  The  editor  and  pub- 
stands,  and  $16  for  the  permit,  liaher  of  the  publication  for 
plus  whatever  they  have  to  pay  southern  Connecticut  is  David 
Hydro-Quebec  for  light  and  E.  Moore  and  the  advertising 
heat.  In  short,  said  Yehuda  director  is  Edwin  W.  Powell. 
Blatt,  71,  a  dealer  for  89  years,  Moore  also  is  publisher  of  th<; 
“we’re  done  for.”  Harrison  Independent,  a  weekly. 
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Newspaper -reading  NEW  ENGLAND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


In  1970,  New  Englanders  will  spend 

115, 172,000* 

of  the  realm  — for  food  alone! 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 


in  com 

New  England  has  been  for  many  years  the  nation's  No.  1  region  in  per-family 
food  sales!  But  that’s  not  all.  Here’s  more  of  the  economic  picture  for  fully- 
employed,  technically  oriented  New  England: 

Income  Retail  Sales  Food  Sales 

MAINE  $  3.274,083.000  $  1,818,382,000  $  493,376,000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  2,638,344,000  1,473,511,000  414,457,000 

VERMONT  1,368.910,000  786,638,000  197,680,000 

MASSACHUSETTS  22,005,448,000  12,328,389,000  3,082,712,000 

RHODE  ISLAND  3,470,625,000  1,900,482,000  457,554,000 

CONNECTICUT  13,352,015,000  6,933,937,000  1,769,393,000 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  local  newspapers  duplicate  the  thorough 
selling  job  they  do  in  New  England,  where  newspaper  coverage  and  readership 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  region. 

^  ^  •  IMA  DAA 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&E) 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


Leviathan 
biographer 
calls  for  help 

Frank  0.  Braynard,  former 
assistant  marine  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
now  the  pr  man  for  Moran  Tow¬ 
ing  Transportation  Co.,  is 
busy  on  a  new  book,  his  elev¬ 
enth,  about  the  Leviathan  that 
ruled  the  waves  under  both  the 
Imperial  German  and  U.S.  flags. 

He  has  sounded  a  call  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  grand  old  ship,  largest 
liner  ever  to  fly  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Brajmard  needs  help,  he 
says,  from  anybody  who  ever 
sailed  on  her  or  had  personal 
contact  otherwise  with  her. 

The  Vaterland,  as  she  was 
known  when  launched  in  1913, 
the  “pride  of  Germany,”  or  the 
Leviathan  as  she  became  known 
when  seized  in  New  York,  after 
the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  in  April,  1917,  was  the 
glamor  ship  of  the  1920s. 

Braynard  has  planned  a  book 
that  promises  to  run  about  700 
pages,  with  pictures  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  newspaper  headlines 
of  the  day.  Braynard  said  the 
Leviathan  came  to  a  drab  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Scotch  junkyard,  in  an 
epilogue  that  would  make  a  book 
in  itself. 

“Can  anybody  answ’er  these 
questions?”  Braynard  asks. 

“On  stage,  behind  the  piano 
in  the  Social  Hall,  there  was  a 
sculptured  head.  When  the  ship 
was  the  Vaterland,  it  was  the 
head  of  the  Kaiser.  What  was  it 
on  the  Leviathan?  A  Liberty 
head? 

“Originally,  in  1923,  there  was 
a  painting  of  President  Harding 
in  the  library.  Was  another 
painting  substituted  for  this? 

“Can  anyone  date  the  fire  at 
Southampton,  on  a  Sunday,  in 
the  First  Class  Smoking  Rmm? 
It  was  sometime  between  1924 
and  1929,  but  when?” 


Association  formed 
by  boating  writers 

San  Francisco 

Formation  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Boating  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  with  Jack  Schmale,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  as  presi¬ 
dent  was  completed  during  the 
World  Outboard  Championship 
race  at  Lake  Havasu  City,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

Objectives  include  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  annual  scholar¬ 
ship  award  for  a  high  school 
senior  journalist  with  a  boating 
background  and  with  aspirations 
to  be  a  boating  editor,  Schmale 
said. 

The  election  followed  a  signup 
of  60  members  at  the  Chrysler 
’70  preview  at  Honey  Harbour, 
Ontario.  Schmale  said  the  or¬ 
ganization  developed  after  dis¬ 
cussions  at  national  meetings 
during  the  past  three  years.  An 
eventual  membership  of  400 
wTiters  from  at  last  10  nations 
is  envisioned. 

Information  is  available  from 
Tom  Johnson,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  secretary-treasurer.  His 
address  is  2825  North  Mayfair 
Road,  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  53222. 

Red  Marston,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  and  Arthur  Sulli¬ 
van,  Boston  Record-American, 
were  elected  vicepresidents.  Di¬ 
rectors  are  Jack  Wiliston,  UPI; 
Robert  E.  Walters,  Sea  &  Pa¬ 
cific  Motorboat  magazine;  Mel 
Crook,  Yachting  magazine;  Stan 
Davies,  Toronto  Star;  Bob  Witt, 
Nashville  Banner  and  Edward 
Nabb,  freelance,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

• 

Snowmobile  news 

Manchester,  N.H. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader 
will  include  snowmobile  news  in 
its  weekly  Ski  and  Winter  Re¬ 
creation  pages.  The  coverage 
will  include  snowmobile  enthu¬ 
siasts’  activities,  club  rallies, 
excursions,  etc.  Snowmobiling 
has  been  a  major  sport  in  snow- 
covered  New  Hampshire. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


^Never  Send  lo  Know  for  Whom  ’ 

For  “whom”  the  bell  tolls.  1.  “  .  .  .  Milton  Friedman, 
who  many  people  consider  to  be  the  leading  candidate  for 
the  first  Nobel  Prize  in  economics  ...”  (Aug.  20).  2. 
“When  asked  who  he  held  responsible  for  ordering  620 
cars  ...”  (Aug.  20).  3.  “They  did  not  especially  seek 
publicity  nor  care  who  they  were  seen  with”  (Aug.  31). 
What  ever  happened  to  the  w'ord  “whom”? — Winners  & 
Sinners,  the  New  York  Times  critique,  of  Sept.  25,  1969. 

Well,  fellas,  it’s  like  this.  The  choice  between  who  and 
whom  depends  on  a  moderately  sophisticated  understand¬ 
ing  of  grammar,  and  thus  the  explanations  offered  by  the 
strict  constructionists  on  this  subject  represent  wasted 
effort,  because  if  their  readers  can  follow  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  tiiey  are  unlikely  to  need  it. 

Most  of  tile  authorities  agree  that  in  speech,  at  least, 
whom  is  disappearing,  and  that  this  tendency  is  evident 
in  print  In  both  speech  and  writing,  moreover,  who  is 
likely  to  be  used  when  it  occurs  toward  the  beginning  of 
a  clause,  because  this  is  the  normal  position  for  a  subject, 
regardless  of  w'hether  whom  may  be  required  by  the 
grammatical  construction. 

Confusion  over  what  may  be  the  object  of  a  nearby 
verb  often  results  in  the  use  of  whom  where  who  is  called 
for.  Whom  is  used  uniformly  after  a  preposition  (to  whom, 
for  whom,  with  whom)  though  Webster  allows  who  in  this 
position.  Than  whom  is  established  beyond  cavil,  though 
strictly  speaking  an  ungrammatical  form.  The  strict  con¬ 
structionists,  who  insist  on  who’s  and  whom’s  based  on 
grammar,  are  Bernstein,  Follett,  Fowler,  and  Random 
House.  The  libertarians,  so  to  speak,  who  are  willing  to 
accept  as  standard  the  usage  that  predominates,  are  Bry¬ 
ant,  Evans,  Flesch,  Webster,  and  me.  The  libertarians 
thus  slightly  outnumber  the  strict  constructionists. 

Many  examples  from  the  works  of  winters  of  unques¬ 
tioned  skill  and  fame  can  be  cited  to  illustrate  supposedly 
erroneous  choices  of  who  and  whom.  The  following  are 
offered  to  illustrate  such  instances : 

“He  summoned  the  officer,  whom  he  said  had  just  been 
commissioned.”  Strictly,  who,  as  the  subject  of  had  been 
commissioned;  but  apparently  misconstrued  as  the  object 
of  said. 

^She  explained  her  presence  to  the  Hungarian  hussar, 
whom  she  hoped  would  fall  in  love  with  her.”  Strictly, 
who,  as  the  subject  of  would  fall,  but  apparently  mis¬ 
construed  as  the  object  of  hoped. 

“Who  are  you  going  with?”  Strictly,  whom,  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  with.  Whom  sounds  precious  when 
spoken,  however,  and  even  strict  constructionists  allow 
who  in  speech  while  insisting  on  whom  in  writing.  Webster 
quotes  Raymond  Paton:  “of  who  I  know  nothing,”  with  a 
preposition  standing  before  who;  even  the  libertarians 
agree  that  in  this  position  the  word  should  be  whom. 

Webster’s  comment  on  this  problem  perhaps  best  sums 
up  the  consensus:  “[who  is]  used  by  speakers  on  all  edu¬ 
cational  levels  and  by  many  reputable  writers,  though  dis¬ 
approved  by  some  grammarians,  as  the  object  of  a  verb  in 
the  clause  that  it  introduces  (old  peasants  who,  if  isolated 
from  their  surroundings,  one  would  expect  to  see  in  a 
village  church — John  Berger)  or  less  frequently  as  the 
object  of  a  preposition  in  the  clause  that  it  introduces.” 

Concerning  whom  Webster  says,  “Sometimes  used  as  the 
subject  of  the  clause  that  it  introduces  esp.  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  verb  of  which  it  might  mistakenly  be  considered  the 
object  (a  recruit  whom  he  hoped  would  prove  to  be  a  crack 
salesman — Bennett  Orf)  (people  whom  you  never  thought 
would  sympathize — Shea  Murphy).” 
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1969  Was  A  Prize- winning  Year 
For  The  Blade  ...  26  Awards 
For  Journalistic  Excellence. 


Lorry  Barton 


Roy  Brunor 


Louito  Brunor 


Bomord  Judy 


Mary  Alko  Powell 


•  THE  BLADE:  OHIO  STATE  BAR  ASSN, 
award  for  excellent  and  comprehensive 
coverage  of  news  of  law  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

•  THE  BLADE:  OHIO  SCHOOL  BELL 
AWARD  by  the  Ohio  Chapters  of  Na¬ 
tional  School  Public  Relations  Assn,  for ' 
excellence  in  coverage  of  education 
news. 

•  THE  BLADE:  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  SO¬ 
CIETY  OF  OHIO  award  (first  place)  in 
the  enterprise  category  for  publication 
of  a  series  of  22  historical  articles  en¬ 
titled  "Negroes  in  American  Civiliza¬ 
tion." 

•  LARRY  BARTON:  NATIONAL  HEAD¬ 
LINER  CLUB  award  for  outstanding 
editorial  cartoons. 

•  RAY  BRUNER:  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH  ASSN,  award  for 
excellence  in  reporting  science  news. 

•  RAY  BRUNER:  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  SO¬ 
CIETY  OF  OHIO  award  (first  place)  for 
a  feature  series. 

•  LOUISE  BRUNER:  OHIO  NEWSPAPER 


WOMEN'S  ASSN.— TWO  awards 
(first  place)  for  articles  in  the  special- 
field  and  critical-review  categories. 

•  BERNARD  JUDY:  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
SOCIETY  OF  OHIO  award  (first  place) 
for  editorial  writing. 

•  MARY  ALICE  POWELL:  ALMA  AWARD 
from  the  Assn,  of  Home  Appliance 
Manufacturers  for  articles  on  heme 
appliances. 

•  TOM  WALTON:  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
SOCIETY  OF  OHIO  award  (first  place) 
for  news  features. 

•  PAUL  BLOCK,  JR.:  OHIO  NEWS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  ASSN,  award  for 
outstanding  contribution  to  photo¬ 
journalism. 

•  LEE  STEELE:  OHIO  NEWSPAPER 
WOMEN'S  ASSN,  award  (second)  in 
the  clubs-society  division. 

•  MARY  ELLEN  WOLFE:  OHIO  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  WOMEN’S  ASSN,  award  (third) 
in  the  news-competition  category. 

•  WILLIAM  BROWER:  OHIO  LEGISLATIVE 
CORRESPONDENTS  ASSN.  —  special 


Don  Stroyar 

mention  in  feature  category. 

•  HARVEY  FORD:  OHIO  LEGISLATIVE 
CORRESPONDENTS  ASSN.  —  special 
mention  in  feature  category. 

•  PATRICIA  JONES:  OHIO  LEGISLATIVE 
CORRESPONDENTS  ASSN.  —  special 
mention  in  enterprise  category. 

•  EDSON  WHIPPLE:  OHIO  LEGISUTIVE 
CORRESPONDENTS  ASSN.  —  TWO 
special  mentions  in  feature  and  enter¬ 
prise  categories. 

•  LUKE  BLACK:  OHIO  NEWS  PHOTOG-. 
RAPHERS  ASSN,  award  (first  place)  for 
general  photography. 

•  LEE  MERKLE:  OHIO  NEWS  PHOTOG- 
GRAPrtERS  ASSN,  award  (first  place) 
in  the  color-partrait  and  personality 
category. 

•  DON  STRAYER:  OHIO  NEWS  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHERS  ASSN,  award  (first 
place)  in  the  fashions  and  society 
category. 

•  BRUCE  SINNER,  TOM  O'REILLY, 
HERRAL  LONG,  JACK  ACKERA\AN: 
OHIO  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSN,  awards  for  outstanding  photos 
in  various  categories. 


THE  BLADE 

One  Of  America’s  Great  Newspapers 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Reprenentatives:  Creamer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormabee 


‘J’  students  quiz  editors  across  U.S. 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  experiment  which  brought 
the  voices  of  editors  across  the 
nation  to  the  classrooms  of 
three  widespread  college  jour¬ 
nalism  departments  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  into  a  monthly  series. 

So  announced  Deane  Robert¬ 
son  of  Sacramento  State  College 
at  the  conclusion  of  what  he 
described  as  journalism’s  first 
tele-lecture.  (E&P,  December 
6).  Questions  from  students  at 
each  school  were  answered  by 
four  editors  after  each  had 
given  brief  reports  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  his  news¬ 
paper. 

The  intense  attention  paid  by 
members  of  the  assembly  here 
clearly  displayed  the  merit  of 
the  plan  whereby  editors  reach 
into  classrooms  from  their 
separate  offices. 

Quiet  as  mice 

A  completely  absorbed  jour¬ 
nalism  group  here  listened  with 
a  proverbial  “night-before- 
Christmas”  quiet  and  then 
joined  with  similar  groups  at 
Iowa  State  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  in  directing 
successive  questions  at  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  on  the  panel. 

The  complete  program,  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  conference  tele¬ 
phone  hookup  with  loudspeaker 
attachments  in  each  assembly 
hall,  lasted  90  minutes. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by 
SSC’s  journalism  department, 
headed  by  Robertson,  with  an 
assist  from  the  local  campus 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  by  the  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Department  of  Journalism 
smd  Communications  at  Ames, 
la.,  with  J.  K.  Hvistendahl  co¬ 
ordinator. 

The  University  of  Nevada 
joined  in  the  opener.  Hope  was 
expressed  that  the  hookup  will 
be  extended  and  that  a  more 
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permanent  setup  in  larger  halls 
will  be  available  for  the  tele¬ 
network  next  year. 

1970  schedule 

Tele-lectures  featuring  edi¬ 
tors  of  various-size  newspapers 
and  a  session  on  the  press  and 
violence  will  follow  the  January 
appearance  of  three  newspaper 
reporters,  it  was  announced. 

Even  had  the  professionals 
assigned  to  the  editorial  page 
presentation  been  able  to  fly  in 
person  to  the  classrooms  there 
would  have  been  problems. 
Robertson  pointed  out.  A  heavy 
fog  here  prevented  landings 
until  late  in  the  morning  and 
eight  inches  of  snow  were  re¬ 
ported  at  Ames. 

Television  is  described  as  too 
expensive  for  such  a  program. 
The  phone  hookup  did  result  in 
some  problems.  At  one  point  a 
panelist  said  he  had  heard  the 
men  from  the  moon  better. 

As  Pacific  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  had  three  communications 
employes  present  for  the  open¬ 
er,  Robertson  is  confident  all 
problems  can  be  ironed  out 
shortly  through  minor  adjust¬ 
ments  in  equipment. 

Editors’  views 

Vermont  C.  Royster,  editor. 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  first 
of  the  panelist  speakers,  said 
his  paper  did  not  feel  impelled 
to  comment  on  everything  or 
instantly. 

“We  try  to  make  editorials 
good  writing  as  well  as  good 
thinking,”  he  reported.  A  seven- 
man  staff  provides  three  Jour¬ 
nal  editorials  a  day. 

Warren  K.  Soth,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages,  said  the  editor¬ 
ial  policy  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune  is  to  inform 
the  public  but  not  to  overpower 
readers  with  words  from  on 
high. 

“The  real  art  of  e<litorial 
writing  is  to  appeal  to  those 
who  don’t  agree  with  you,”  de¬ 
clared  the  head  of  a  four-per¬ 
son  editorial  writing  staff. 

Function  defined 

The  Denver  Post  places  edu¬ 
cation  and  informing  ahead  of 
cajoling  and  persuading,  said 
James  Idema,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  There  are  five  edi¬ 
torial  writers.  Editorials  are 
written  after  a  30  to  40-minute 
daily  conference  although  Pal¬ 
mer  Hoyt,  as  both  editor  and 
publisher,  may  direct  attention 
to  some  specific  project. 

Thor  Severson,  assistant  to 


the  editor,  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers  headquartered  here,  said 
the  group  policy  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  past  with  an  emphasis 
on  public  welfare,  as  established 
by  C.  K.  McClatchy,  founder. 

The  McClatchy  papers  were 
among  the  nation’s  first  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  Vietnam  conflict,  Sever¬ 
son  also  pointed  out.  Editorials 
may  be  suggested  by  editors  of 
the  three  member  papers — ^the 
Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee 
and  the  Modesto  Bee.  All  are 
submitted  to  Walter  P.  Jones, 
editor,  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
who  accepts  or  rejects  them  as 
written. 

Student  questions 

Students  inquired  about  the 
educational  training  require¬ 
ments  and  the  opportunities  in 
the  editorial  field.  The  ques¬ 
tions  disclosed  that  three  of  the 
four  panelists  represented  pa¬ 
pers  which  have  had  or  now 
have  women  editorial  writers. 
None  regarded  race  as  a  bar¬ 
rier.  Newspaper  opportunities 


for  blacks  were  described  as 
never  better. 

Four  letter  w’ords  should  be 
used  in  editorials  if  important 
to  the  story  “but  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  where  editorials  re¬ 
quired  them,”  said  Soth. 

The  Des  Moines  R&T  is  now 
running  a  full  page  of  letters 
twice  weekly  as  the  result  of 
interest  in  a  teachers’  strike  is¬ 
sue.  The  Sacramento  Bee 
carried  two  and  a  half  columns 
of  letters  daily  and  six  to  eight 
extra  full  pages  in  a  month, 
questioners  were  informed. 

Royster  said  all  news  is  dis¬ 
torted  to  some  extent  when 
quizzed  on  Vice  President  Spiro 
Ag^ew’s  charges.  Send  three 
reporters  to  cover  the  same 
story  and  each  has  a  different 
view.  Then  the  editor  rules  on 
how  much  space  is  available 
and  where,  he  explained. 

It  is  nonsense  to  attribute  the 
resultant  display  either  in  news¬ 
papers  or  on  television  to  some 
sort  of  conspiracy,  Royster  de¬ 
clared. 


Having  hall,  pay  you  later 

Reno,  Nev. 

Dick  Taylor  is  assistant  business  office  manager  of  the 
Reno  Gazette  and  Nevada  State  Journal.  He  ramrods  a 
little  task  force  responsible  for  collecting  arrears  accounts. 

Dick’s  first  arrears  nudge  usually  is  polite.  Thus,  re¬ 
cently,  he  sent  a  gentle  reminder  to  a  Reno  w’oman:  “Have 
you  forgotten  us?” 

Back  came  full  payment  and  a  handwritten  note:  “Yes, 
I  had  dearie;  I  was  in  California  for  tw'o  weeks  having 
a  ball.” 


Marine  Corps  newsmen  Washington,  Chicago,  San 

1  i„  »  .  ].  .1  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Dallas, 

helped  ui  media  jobs  gan  Diego,  Orange  County, 

Cleveland  Calif.,  and  Danang,  Vietnam. 
National  membership^  duties  One  of  the  current  projerts  of 
for  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  association  is  assisting 

Correspondents  Association  have  young  Marine  newsmen  in  re- 
been  assumed  by  Bob  McEwen,  maining  in  media,  advertising  or 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  public  relations  after  discharge, 
tion  client  service  represents-  Qualified  persons  interested  in 
tive.  McEwen  was  named  to  the  the  organization  are  asked  to 
post  by  Bob  Morrisey,  president  contact  Bob  McEwen  at  NEA, 
of  the  association.  1200  W.  Third  St.,  Cleveland, 

In  existence  since  World  War  Ohio,  44113. 

II,  the  Combat  Correspondents  • 

Association  has  about  900  mem-  31251  J-studenls 
bers.  It  IS  made  up  of  Marines  ’ 

and  former  Marines  who  served  >  Princeton,  N-J. 

as  writers,  photographers,  radio  Journalism  enrollments  in  the 
and  television  men  and  artists,  nation’s  colleges  have  increased 
or  who  are  now  in  related  civil-  nearly  19%  since  1968,  and 
ian  fields.  Membership  is  also  they  have  nearly  tripled  in  10 
open  to  correspondents  who  have  years.  The  Newspaper  Fund  re¬ 
worked  with  the  Marine  Corps,  ports  that  a  record  31,251  stu- 
such  as  covering  World  War  II,  dents  are  now  enrolled  in  jour- 
Korea  or  Vietnam.  nalism  departments,  compared 

Chapters  of  the  association  to  26,325  reported  by  the  same 
now  exist  in  New  York,  Los  An-  145  schools  last  year. 
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Turnout 

lilack-and-\diite 

piintsin 

15  seconds 


Kod^de^dr 


THE  KODAK  EKTAMATIC 
ocessor,  Model  214,  turns  out  a 
dependable  stabilized  print  in  just 
15  seconds.  Compare  that  with  the  half 
hour  needed  for  the  old  dip-and-dunk  method 
and  you  can  see  the  production  benefits  it  gains 
for  your  paper.  Hurry-prints  for  editor’s  approval. 
Quick  prints  for  your  platemaker.  Fast  proofs  for 
paste-ups.  More  free  time  for  photo  personnel  to  tackle 
other  duties.  Increased  output  all  along  the  line.  The 
EKTAMATIC  Processor  Is  part  of  a  system  that  contains  a 
choice  of  custom-designed  Kodak  papers  and  chemicals. 

All  made  together  to  work  better  together 
^  ^  for  today’s  newspaper  production. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


McHwain  going 
to  Wake  Forest 
on  year’s  leave 

Gasde^t  City,  N.Y, 
William  F.  Mcllwain,  editor 
of  Nowaday,  has  been  named 
writer  in  residence  at  Wake 
Forest  University,  effective  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  He  has  been  granted  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  to  fill 
that  post. 

Bill  Moyers,  publisher  of 
Newsday,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  David  Laventhol 
as  executive  editor  to  serve  as 
operating  head  of  the  editorial 
department  in  Mcllwain’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

Mcllwain,  43,  has  been  on  the 
Newsday  staff  for  15  years  and 
has  served  as  editor  for  the  past 
three  years.  Bom  in  Lancaster, 
S.C.,  he  was  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  in  1949  after  serv¬ 
ing  briefly  with  the  U.S.  Ma¬ 
rines.  He  spent  nine  years  on 
southern  newspapers  and  joined 
Newsday  in  August,  1954,  as 
chief  copy  editor.  He  attended 
Harvard  University  in  1957-58 
as  a  Nieman  Fellow. 

Laventhol,  36,  a  Yale  grad¬ 
uate,  joined  Newsday  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  associate  editor.  He 
has  worked  on  the  Waahington 
Daily  News,  the  Waahington 
Star,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  the  Waahington  Poat,  where 
he  was  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  «  * 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  executive 
ricepresident.  Fund  for  the  Re¬ 
public,  former  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette — named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  center,  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

Australia's 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

InvMtIgata  tha  davaiopmanta 
that  ara  takirK)  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population.  Industrial 
davalopmanL  high  standard  of 
living,  and  tha  mounting  suc- 
oaasas  of  over  SOO  U.  S.  com- 
paniaa  that  ara  operating  and 
have  1500,000.000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  tauch  with  marbftina. 
atfrtftitina,  puhlMiinf  and  iraphic 
arts  la  Auttrslia  r«a4 
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ELIZABETH  G.  MOVE,  amuse- 
menH  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post  and  News  and 
Courier  for  eight  years,  has  been 
appointed  executive  women's  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  J.  Gregory  Prior, 
who  has  taken  a  job  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Charleston. 

Barry  Howard  Scripps  has 
returned  to  his  Napa  (Calif.) 
Register  duties  following  a  Ja¬ 
maica  honeymoon  with  the  for¬ 
mer  Mary  Katherine  Perot  of 
Barrington,  Ill.  He  is  a  son  of 
Edward  W.  Scripps,  board 
chairman,  Scripps  League 
Newspapers. 

•  *  « 

R.  E.  (Buster)  Haas — from 
senior  news  editor  to  an  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
Frank  Reese — senior  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Bill  Evans — news  editor. 
Ted  Allen — makeup  editor. 

*  *  • 

Richard  B.  Kirkpatrick,  for¬ 
mer  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — 
from  private  law  practice  to  a 
$20,000-a-year  post  as  assistant 
minority  counsel  of  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Rodney  Hunt,  sports  editor  of 
the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post- 
Register — to  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Times-Call.  Bob  Barr,  former 
sports  w’riter  and  reporter  for 
the  Broomfield  (Colo.)  Star — to 
sports  editor  at  the  T-C. 

A  «  « 

George  S.  Cullen  Jr. — to  the 
Hampton  Bureau  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Times-Herald. 

A  A  • 

James  W.  Hall  Jr.,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association  —  elected  president 
of  the  Alabama  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

AAA 

Robert  A.  Dunlap,  reporter 
and  rewriteman  for  25  years 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
— retired. 


news 

8  Suffolk  Sun 
staffers  join 
Gannett  papers 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Richard  B.  Tuttle,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Suffolk 
Sun,  is  one  of  eight  Sun  editors 
and  other  staffers  from  the  de¬ 
funct  Long  Island  newspaper 
who  have  joined  Gannett  Group 
newspapers  in  the  past  month. 

Tuttle,  35r  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  largest  moming-Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  Gannett 
Group.  He  was  with  the  Sun 
from  the  early  planning  stages 
and  helped  design  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Earlier  he  was  night  city 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
had  served  as  a  Herald  reporter. 
He  started  his  career  with  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 

Bob  Dolan,  former  night  city 
editor  at  the  Sun,  has  also 
joined  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  as  a  reporter.  Other  Suffolk 
staffers  here  include  Bill  Chan- 
in,  from  deskman  at  the  Sun  to 
sports  deskman  at  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  and  Jack 
O’Connell,  from  the  sports  staff 
at  the  Sun  to  sports  reporter 
and  deskman  at  the  D&C. 

Suffolk  Sun  staffers  who  have 
joined  other  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  are: 

Millard  Eiler,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  at  Suffolk,  to 
deskman  at  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier  Post; 

Tom  Bartley,  former  assistant 
city  editor  at  the  Sun,  to  re¬ 
porter  at  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers. 

Martin  Pearl,  from  deskman 
at  the  Sun,  to  deskman  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Jeff  Daniels,  from  reporter  at 
Suffolk  to  reporter  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times. 

AAA 

Lee  W.  Shaver — from  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress  to 
the  GreeneviUe  CTenn.)  Sun  and 
Newport  Plain  Talk  as  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Jerry  Dunn  con¬ 
tinues  as  circulation  manager. 

*  *  • 

Phil  G.  Goulding,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — named  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Earl  Newsom  & 
Co.,  a  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

AAA 

Ken  Hood  for  the  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun — elected  chairman 
of  the  Tennessee  Associated 
Press  Executive  New’s  Council. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBl 
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ROSS  MACKENZIE,  a  member 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  editorial  staff  since  April, 
1967,  and  a  reporter  for  19  months 
prior  to  that,  has  been  named 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mackenzie  is  28,  a  native 
of  Winnetka,  III.,  and  a  graduate 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Yale  University.  He  has  a  master's 
degree  in  political  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Day  publications 
names  vicepresident 

Chicago 

R.  E.  Hutchinson  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Day  Publications  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  by  John  Stan¬ 
ton,  president. 

Hutchinson  is  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Printing  Company 
in  Elk  Grove  Village  which 
prints  the  Day’s  four  daily 
newspapers.  Metropolitan  Print¬ 
ing,  like  Day,  is  one  of  23  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  in  Field  En¬ 
terprises  Inc. 

Before  joining  Metropolitan, 
Hutchinson  spent  11  years  with 
Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corp.,  publishers  of  World 
Book,  Childcraft,  and  similar 
educational  material.  Earlier  he 
served  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal,  and  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 
News. 

• 

New  publisher 

Dillon,  Mont 
William  L.  Finefrock,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Finefrock  Publications 
Inc.,  has  assumed  duties  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dillon  Tribune~Ex- 
aminer  here.  He  replaces  Byron 
L.  Brown.  Finefrock  also  pul)- 
lishes  the  West  Yellowstone 
Sentinel  and  Sports  Car  maga¬ 
zine. 
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in  the  news 


Smith  Hempstone 
succeeds  Cline 
as  editorialist 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  John  H.  Cline,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  chief  editorial 
writer,  will  retii-e  at  the  end  of 
this  year  after  41  years  with  the 
newspaper.  He  will  be  succeeded 
as  chief  editorial  writer  by 
Smith  Hempstone,  who  was  the 
Star’s  European  correspondent 
prior  to  his  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  July. 

Cline  was  a  reporter  for  the 
old  Washington  Times,  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  in  Columbus,  before 
joining  the  Star  staff  in  1928. 
He  is  the  son  of  Sheldon  S. 
Cline,  late  managing  editor  of 
the  Star,  and  his  sister,  Ann 
Cline,  is  assistant  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star. 

Hempstone  is  a  grandson  of 
the  late  Theodore  W.  Noyes, 
once  editor  of  the  Star.  His  lat¬ 
est  book,  an  Arab-Israeli  war 
novel,  “In  The  Midst  of  Lions,” 
was  published  last  year. 

Holland  joins  staff 
of  Postmaster  General 

Washington 

James  R.  Holland,  a  former 
newsman  who  worked  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and 
United  Press  International,  has 
been  appointed  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Postmaster  General  for 
Public  Information. 

Holland,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  School  of 
Journalism,  has  been  in  charge 
of  public  information  for  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  of  Boston.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  M.  Henderson,  who 
is  returning  to  his  position  as 
president  of  Henderson  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Greenville,  S.C. 

• 

(Changes  at  Life,  SI 

J.  Gary  Valk,  publisher  of 
Sports  Illustrated  since  1965 
and  a  vicepresident  of  Time  Inc., 
has  been  named  publisher  of 
Life.  He  succeeds  Jerome  S. 
Hardy,  Life  publi.sher  since 
1964,  who  is  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany  to  liecome  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Dreyfus  Cor¬ 
poration.  J.  Richard  Munro, 
general  manager  of  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated,  who  has  been  serving 
since  October  as  president  of 
Pioneer  Press  in  Wilmette,  Ill., 
returns  to  New  York  to  become 
publisher  of  SI. 


n 

Dillidfn  Houpt 

Houpt  will  succeed 
Burow  in  M.E.  post 

Danville,  Ill. 

Appointments  to  newsroom 
positions  have  been  announced 
at  the  Danville  Commercial- 
News,  a  Gannett  group  new’s- 
paper. 

Managing  editor  George 
Burow  is  retiring  after  20  years 
in  the  position.  He  will  be  edi¬ 
tor,  effective  January  1,  of  the 
Northern  Light,  a  Scottish  Rite 
Masonic  publication. 

Replacing  Burow  as  managing 
editor  is  William  Houpt,  former 
city  editor,  who  has  b^n  with 
the  Commercial-News  since 
1946. 

Ronald  Dilliam  is  the  new  city 
editor.  With  the  newspaper  since 
1958,  he  has  been  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  Dale  U.  Foster,  former  edu¬ 
cation  writer,  replaces  Dilliam. 
*  •  • 

Pete  Jacobs,  from  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette  to 
the  Albany  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Susan  Jenks,  formerly  with 
the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  News 
Tribune — to  the  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.,  bureau  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Fred  R.  Mast,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  UPI  staffer,  and 
more  recently  associate  editor  of 
Forest  Industries  Magazine, 
Portland,  Ore. — to  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Pacific,  Portland,  Ore.,  a 
division  of  Lennen  &  Newell- 
Pacific  Advertising,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

*  *  « 

Richard  B.  Piester,  former 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press  reporter — apiminteil  to  the 
news  bureau  'of  Volkswagen  of 
America,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
*  *  « 

David  M.  Ferrell,  a  former 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  reporter 
— to  Woody  Kepner  Associates, 
Miami  public  relations  agency. 

*  *  « 

Earl  U.  McCuluk:h,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Rilliugs  (Mont.)  Gazette, 
has  been  named  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette.  Both  are 
Lee  newspapers. 


H.  L.  Nelson  retires; 

W.  L.  Fahy  promoted 

Muscatine,  la. 

The  Muscatine  Journal  will 
undergo  a  change  in  its  general 
management  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  H.  L.  (Luke)  Nelson 
as  publisher,  who  ends  a  40-year 
career  with  the  Lee  group.  Nel¬ 
son  has  been  Journal  publisher 
since  1958  after  serving  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star 
Courier. 

Nelson  started  his  career  as  a 
district  reporter  for  the  Star 
Courier,  and  became  circulation 
manager,  advertising  manager, 
business  manager  and  publisher. 

William  L.  Fahy,  a  Journal 
staffer  since  1931,  was  appointed 
general  manager.  He  started  as 
a  carrier  boy  in  1931  and  be¬ 
came  circulation  manager.  After 
World  War  II  service  in  the 
army  he  joined  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  He  was  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1965. 

• 

Seaver  named  director 
of  news  service  at  Duke 

Durham,  N.C. 

Donald  M.  Seaver,  science 
writer  and  assistant  director  of 
the  News  Service  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  past  six  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  news  di¬ 
rector.  He  will  succeed  Dr.  Cletis 
Pride,  who  has  just  completed 
work  on  his  Ph.D.  in  communi¬ 
cations  research  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel 
Hill  and  has  accepted  a  post  as 
director  of  the  Reference  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  the  American 
College  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Duke 

News  Service  staff  in  1963,  Sea¬ 
ver  was  a  medical  writer  with 
the  Clwrlotte  Observer. 

*  *  « 

Susan  Carter,  who  has  been 
with  the  news  staff  at  Prosser 
(Wash.)  Record  Bulletin  for  the 
past  seven  years,  has  been 

named  editor  of  the  Grandview 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Irwin  Smallwood,  managing 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News — elected  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Council. 

«  *  « 

Daniel  Hovey,  former  city 
editor,  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times, 
editor  of  the  Ipswich  (Mass.) 
Chronicle  and  e<iitorial  assistant 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Service,  Boston — named  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Connecticut 
Bar  Association,  Hartford. 


Chicago  SDX  chapter 
initiates  10  women 

Ten  women  were  initiated  as 
members  of  the  Headline  Club, 
Chicago  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  recently.  The  national  jour¬ 
nalism  society  voted  to  admit 
women  at  its  convention  in  Nov- 
vember. 

Those  initiated: 

Patricia  Adam,  family  living 
editor.  Paddock  Publications; 
Donna  Gill,  reporter,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Dorothy  Jones,  asso- 
cite  food  editor,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Ann  Landers,  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Pa¬ 
tricia  Moore,  society  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Neivs;  Lucile  Preuss, 
women’s  editor,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Ruth  Ratny,  marketing 
columnist,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Susan  Stevens,  reporter.  United 
Press  International ;  Glenna 
Syse,  theater  critic,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  and  Sheila  Wolfe, 
reporter,  Chicago  Trib%ine. 

*  •  « 

Joseph  L.  Doherty,  Boston 
Globe— elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

♦  •  ♦ 

John  Warren,  former  staff 
photographer  for  the  Pawtuxet 
Valley  (R.I.)  Daily  Times — ^to 
Southeast  Asia  as  free-lance 

writer-photographer  for  one 
year. 

«  *  * 

Henry  Norton  —  from  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  to 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  copy 
desk.  He  was  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Milwaukee  four 
years  ago. 

*  «  * 

»  Bill  Hall,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Lewiston 

(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune — the 
Mountain  Lion  Award  of  the 
Idaho  Wildlife  Federation. 
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Television 
stand  their 

What’s  the  matter  with  tele¬ 
vision  new’S? 

You  could  elaborate  on  that, 
and  with  the  possibility  in  mind, 
the  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  invited  the  judges  of 
the  Alfred  I.  DuPont-C(dumbia 
University  Survey  of  Broadcast 
Journalism  to  bring  its  members 
up  to  date  at  a  recent  gathering 
in  New  York. 

Only  last  month  (E&P,  No¬ 
vember  15)  the  same  jury  had 
sounded  off  strongly  in  its  sur¬ 
vey  conclusions  —  discovering 
that  much  of  television,  includ¬ 
ing  news  coverage,  was  the 
“wasteland”  Newton  N.  Minow 
said  it  was  while  he  was  chair- 
man^f  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  The  judges 
—  Edward  W.  Barrett,  former 
dean  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism;  Marya 
Mannes,  author  and  critic,  and 
Michael  Arlen,  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  tv  critic  —  declared 
that  tv  journalism  was  about 
where  they  left  it. 

But  each  was  careful  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  broad  disagreement 
with  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew,  who  subsequently 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 
And  if  there  was  an  apparent 
inconsistency  here — tv  was  bad 
but  Agnew  was  wrong  in  at¬ 
tacking  it  for  its  badness — it 
passed  notice  of  the  100  Dead- 
liners  who  attended  the  discus¬ 
sion.  At  least,  no  one  made  a 
point  of  it  in  the  question  and 
answer  period. 

Trade  view  criticized 

Barrett  objected  to  the 
“veiled”  threat  of  censorship  in 
Agnew’s  remarks.  But  Barrett’s 
sharpe.st  dart  w-as  hurled  at 
Broadcnuting  magazine  for  its 
attack  on  the  duPont-Columbia 
Survey  of  Broadcast  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Involved  here  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  licensing,  in  the  interesv 
of  public  service.  The  magazine 
had  contended,  in  effect,  that 
when  authorities  become  in¬ 
volved  in  rulinj^  that  are  based 
on  “public  service,”  they  auto¬ 
matically  involve  themselves  in 
areas  of  philosophical  dispute. 
Precisely,  what  is  public  serv¬ 
ice?  It  can  mean  different 
things,  obviously,  to  different 
people. 

To  Barrett  and  the  Rev.  Eve¬ 
rett  Parker  of  the  Office  of 
Communications  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  it  meant 
WLBT-tv,  a  small  Jackson, 
Miss,,  television  station.  Dr. 
Parker  and  his  associates  didn’t 
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critics 

ground 

like  the  station  because  of  its 
refusal,  they  claimed,  to  carry 
news  of  civil  rights  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  In  their  survey  of 
broadcast  journalism,  Barrett 
and  his  associates  had  saluted 
Dr.  Parker  for  a  lengthy  but 
victorious  litigation.  Earlier 
this  year  Judge  Warren  Burger 
of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  before  he  became  Chief 
Justice,  had  handed  down  a  rul¬ 
ing  withdrawing  the  WLBT-tv 
license,  praising  Dr.  Parker  and 
rebuking  the  FCC  in  what  is 
now  a  benchmark  ruling  in  the 
tv  industry. 

The  duPont-Columbia  survey 
gave  an  award  to  Dr.  Parker 
and  had  words  of  praise  for  the 
courts,  for  “a  series  of  decisions 
and  recommendations  that  fa¬ 
vored  the  public  over  private 
interests”  in  the  tv  industry. 
But  Broadcasting  magazine  saw 
an  open  gate  to  anarchy  in  li¬ 
censing  on  the  basis  of  public 
service. 

Barrett  complained  that  the 
magazine  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
call  for  a  boycott  of  Columbia 
by  persons  who  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  money  because  of 
the  part  the  university  had 
taken  in  the  attack  on  the  tV' 
industry. 

‘Censored’  comment 

Miss  Mannes,  author  of  the 
current  book,  “They,”  felt  that 
tv  news  was  far  ahead  of  what 
the  rest  of  the  industry  had  to 
offer.  She  complained  that  her 
earlier  remarks  on  this  subject 
had  been  censored  by  the  press. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Dead- 
liners,  she  repeated  them — that 
tv  news,  in  relation  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bill  of  fare,  was 
like  “a  diamond  to  a  whore’s 
navel.” 

Arlen  felt  that  not  near 
enough  was  known  about  the 
men  behind  the  scenes,  and  that 
when  you  tried  to  reach  some 
one  higher  up  (with  a  com¬ 
plaint,  apparently)  they  “all 
seem  to  be  out  for  lunch.” 

He  felt  there  was  a  certain 
mystery  about  television,  and 
that  everybody  else  felt  it.  This 
involved  the  identities  of  “The 
people  who  pull  the  switch” — 
those  who  turned  the  thing  on 
and  off.  Somehow,  in  all  this, 
tv  seemed  to  do  a  disservice  “in 
reflecting  an  imperfect  image  of 
the  people”  it  was  talking  almut. 

But  the  people,  despite  lack 
of  help  from  those  “who  are 
out  for  lunch”  are  beginning, 
Arlen  thought,  “to  learn  to  read 
the  stuff.”  He  meant,  it  all  con¬ 
formed  to  a  pattern. 


How  newsmen  are  ‘electetl’ 

By  Elmer  W.  Lower 

President,  ABC  News 

I  don’t  know  how  much  you  know  about  the  news  busi¬ 
ness?.  You’re  all.  I’m  sure,  familiar  with  our  end  product 
— the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  reports  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  on  radio  and  television. 

That’s  the  output.  What  of  the  journalists  who  produce 
that  output?  What  is  their  life  like? 

There  have  been  questions  raised  about  journalists  lately 
and  they  should  be  answered.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that 
the  life  of  a  journalist  isn’t  what  the  movies  crack  it  up 
to  be.  It’s  not  all  trench  coats  and  lithe  beauties  and 
sports  cars. 

Newsmen  who  volunteer  for  Vietnam  duty  face  daily 
hazards  of  life  and  limb.  So  far  22  have  been  killed  and 
over  100  wounded  there. 

In  the  United  States,  it’s  not  an  uncommon  experience  to 
be  shoved  around,  showered  with  rocks  and  even  sprayed 
with  tear  gas  or  chemical  Mace  while  covering  demon¬ 
strations. 

In  Nairobi  recently,  the  government  even  barred  journal¬ 
ists  from  gambling  casinos — as  their  order  read,  “along 
with  prostitutes  and  other  undesirable  characters.” 

*  *  « 

I 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  me  go  into  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  history  to  show  you  the  selection  process  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  how  I  got  where  I  am  and  who 
selected  me  for  a  variety  of  journalistic  jobs. 

A  city  editor  named  Edward  Mills  selected  me  to  be  a 
courthouse  reporter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post 
in  1983.  A  news  editor  named  Dick  Roberts  stole  me  away 
to  do  the  same  job  for  the  Booth  Newspapers  on  their  most 
important  paper,  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

A  famous  international  journalist  named  Ralph  H. 
Turner  made  me  the  bureau  manager  for  United  Press 
in  the  Missouri  State  Capital  of  Jefferson  City,  and  two 
other  U.P.  news  executives  picked  me  for  promotions  to  be 
manager  of  the  United  Press  bureau  in  Cleveland  and 
overnight  news  editor  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Skipping  a  lot  of  time  and  three  jobs  for  the  United 
States  government,  let’s  see  how  I  progressed  through 
broadcasting: 

Sig  Micwelson,  then  vicepresident  for  News  at  CBS, 
hired  me  to  be  television  bureau  chief  for  CBS  News  in 
Washington.  His  competitor,  the  late  Bill  McAndrew,  en¬ 
ticed  me  to  jump  ship  to  NBC.  .4nd  Simon  B.  Siegel, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  .American  Broadcasting  com¬ 
panies,  recruited  me  for  my  present  joh  at  ABC. 

«  *  * 

No,  I  was  not  elected.  But  I  submit  that  I  could  not 
have  arrived  at  my  pre.sent  post  without  two  score  of  news 
executives  having  made  individual  and  independent  judg¬ 
ments  about  me  along  the  way. 

And  I  might  add  that  none  of  these  men  ever  asked 
me  alx)ut  my  personal  opinions  on  matters  of  national 
and  world  importance.  Nor  did  I  ask  them. 

We  accepted  each  other  as  men  of  professional  journal¬ 
istic  integrity.  Had  I  ever  violated  their  trust,  I  would 
not  have  been  in  their  employ  the  following  day. 

And  so  it  goes.  That  is  the  way  I  handle  the  ABC  News 
staff  today.  Any  journalist  in  any  medium  who  loses  his 
credibility  will  not  l)e  long  in  his  job. 

Journalists  are  traditionally  chosen  by  other  journalists, 
just  as  Vice  Pre.sidential  candidates  are  chosen  by  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates. 

If  a  man  has  the  right  instincts  and  the  ability  to  learn 
and  grow,  if  he  is  a  superior  communicator,  then  he 
rises  to  the  top.  All  along  the  ladder  which  he  must  climb 
are  other  journalists,  appraising  his  news  judgment,  his 
dedication  to  fair,  unbiased  reporting. 

(An  excerpt  from  an  address  to  Phi  Delta  Phi  fraternity 
December  10  at  (kilumbia  University  .School  of  I.aw.) 
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Concern 

Man,  it  has  been  observed, 
keeps  looking  for  new  ways  to 
discover  that  money  won’t  buy 
happiness. 

Today  we  know  that  money 
alone  won’t  even  cure  poverty. 

In  many  community  programs 
the  mere  allocation  of  funds 
doesn’t  necessarily  guarantee 
success. 

What  is  frequently  missing  is 
men  skilled  in  getting  things 
done,  energetic  leaders  who 
know  how  to  make  things  happen. 

That  is  why  in  increasing 
numbers  businessmen  trained 
in  the  disciplines  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  problem-solving  • 
activities  of  the  communities  they 
serve. 

You’ll  find  the  people  of  your 
Investor-Owned  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Companies  among 
them.  For  years  we  have  been 
involved  in  community  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  youth  education 
and  counseling  programs  as  well 
as  scholarship  activities. 

Yes,  we  want  to  provide  you 
with  the  best  and  most  reliable 
electric  service  at  the  most 
reasonable  price.  But  we  don’t 
think  our  responsibilities 
end  there. 

Our  concern  for  the 
communities  we  serve  goes 
far  beyond  the  supplying 
of  electricity.  - 


The  people  at  your 
Investor-Own^  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Companies’" 


) 


Anniversary  finds  waltz  tune  lacking 


By  Campl>ell  Watson 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  is  entering  its  third  year 
of  continuous  open  shop  opera¬ 
tion  without  outward  indication 
of  any  possible  anniversary 
waltz  between  management  and 
newspaper  unions. 

Picketing  and  printing  alike 
continue  at  the  plant  of  the 
Hearst  afternoon  and  Sunday 
daily  which  has  become  a  for¬ 
tress  since  1,100  newspaper 
guild  members  struck  there  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  December  15, 
1967. 

Within  a  few  days  all  of  the 
unions  were  out  and  about  2,000 
organized  employees  were  united 
in  the  Herald-Examiner  Strike 
Lockout  Committee  which  con¬ 
tinues  highly  organized  activi¬ 
ties  from  an  expansive  head¬ 
quarters  structure. 

2  Saturday  stops 

Herald-Examiner  publication 
was  thwarted  the  Saturday 
after  the  strike  began  but  su¬ 
pervisory’  employees  turned  out 
a  Sunday  newspaper  and  publi¬ 
cation  has  continued  without  a 
halt  since  aside  from  a  second 
Saturday  missed  on  December 
22. 

During  the  two  years  of  strike 
the  unions  lost  jobs,  the  news¬ 
paper  suffered  losses  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  and  vio¬ 
lence  has  run  the  gamut  from 
broken  windows  to  shootings, 
which  include  one  fatality. 
Unions  have  rejected  all  blame 
for  the  February,  1968,  gunshot 
death  of  a  non-union  printer 
and  the  wounding  of  another 
and  no  arrests  have  ever  been 
made  in  this  case. 

Labor  has  mounted  a  series 
of  major  offenses.  These  include 
a  transcontinental  demonstra¬ 
tion  against  branches  and  head¬ 
quarters  of  Herald-Examiner 
advertisers. 

2.(M)0  demofifttrators 

Demonstrations  included  a 
ma.ss  picketing  by  2,000  persons 
the  night  the  strike  began. 
Shortly  later  the  Los  Angeles 
strikers  dispatched  a  band  of 
“informational  pickets”  credited 
with  closing  down  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers,  which  became 
strikebound  hours  later  when 
mailers  voted  to  walk  out. 

Smashed  window  damages 
here  are  estimated  at  $.500,000, 
included  losses  to  advertisers. 
The  guild  reports  the  paper  has 
suffered  heavy  advertising  and 
circulation  losses  and  much 
success  in  its  move  to  halt  re¬ 


tailers  from  using  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  columns. 

Violence  has  continued,  al¬ 
though  on  a  diminished  scale. 
In  October  a  blast  was  set  off 
through  a  hole  made  in  the 
plant  wall,  which  had  been  ce¬ 
mented  for  its  full  length  after 
the  early  window  smashing. 

This  explosion  converted  the 
circulation  manager’s  office  into 
a  charcoal  broiler  in  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  department’s  rec¬ 
ords,  E&P  was  told. 

Box  score  factors 

The  newspaper’s  losses  in  cir¬ 
culation  racks  alone  has  been 
set  in  six  figures.  Three  distri¬ 
bution  trucks  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Downtown  vendors  who  had 

Printers  cross 
pressmen’s  line 
at  offset  daily 

Florence,  Ala. 

The  nine-week  strike  against 
the  Florence  Times  Tri-Cities 
Daily  is  all  but  over. 

The  work  stoppage,  which  be¬ 
gan  as  a  protest  over  the  hiring 
of  a  non-union  press  foreman, 
suffered  a  major  setback  De^ 
cember  1  when  printers  of  ITU 
Local  802  crossed  the  pressmen’s 
picket  line  and  return^  to  work. 

The  newspaper,  even  before 
then,  had  not  missed  an  issue. 
Reporters  and  office  workers  had 
pitched  in,  pasting  up  copy  for 
off.set  and  manning  tape-punch¬ 
ing  machines.  The  new  press 
foreman,  assisted  by  two  volun¬ 
teers,  attended  to  the  printing. 

The  strike  that  began  October 
16  was  termed  “illegal”  becau.se 
of  a  no-strike  clause  in  the 
pressman’s  contract,  and  their 
failure  to  follow  grievance  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  dispute  began  when  man¬ 
agement  hired  a  non-union  fore¬ 
man.  The  contract  stated  that 
the  foreman  “may  be  a  member 
of  the  union,”  and  he  could 
choose  not  to  be.  The  previous 
foreman,  a  union  member,  was 
given  a  job  as  a  journeyman, 
thereby  bumping  the  low  man  on 
the  seniority  list.  The  union 
protested  that  the  company 
could  not  replace  a  union  man 
with  a  non-union  man ;  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  seniority  board 
rule. 

Richard  N.  Hammell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said,  “The  reason  for  the 
walkout  was  not  a  violation  of 


long  held  a  contract  with  the 
afternoon  paper  now  display 
cards  urpng  a  boycott  on  the 
Hearst  product  and  sell  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  has  never 
had  a  contract  with  these  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Despite  all  this  and  more  the 
Herald-Examiner  has  accom¬ 
plished  its  basic  goal  on  con¬ 
tinued  publication.  The  number 
of  employees  has  been  reduced, 
production  has  moved  to  all 
cold-type,  the  composing  room 
has  been  computerized  and  plans 
have  been  developed  for  a  mail 
room  with  data  processing 
equipment. 

George  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  all  other  officials 
have  continued  a  policy  of  tight- 
lipped  silence  yet  observers  here 

seniority  but  rather  a  refusal  by 
the  men  to  work  for  a  non-union 
foreman,  despite  the  company’s 
right  to  have  same  under  ^e 
contract.  However,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  point  out  that  the  press¬ 
men  walked  out  without  even 
asking  the  new  foreman  whether 
or  not  he  wanted  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  union.” 

Hammell  added  that,  “While 
advertising  linage  was  off  con¬ 
siderably  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  strike,  it  is  picking  up  grad¬ 
ually  each  day.”  Advertising 
volume  was  reported  back  to 
normal  for  the  pre-holiday  pe¬ 
riod. 

• 

School  fund  honorg 
Dean  Clark’g  wife 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

A  fund  honoring  Frances  S. 
Clark,  late  w’ife  of  Dr.  Wesley 
C.  Clark,  dean  of  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  has  been  set  up  at  the 
school.  It  is  made  up  of  contri¬ 
butions  from  friends  and  faculty 
members.  The  fund  will  be  used 
to  purchase  books  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  Latin  American  press. 

Mrs.  Clark,  who  died  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  She  was  the  publisher 
of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Skaneat.eles  Press  and  the  Mar- 
cellus  Observer. 

• 

Local  magazine 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Terry  Wal.sh,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  the  Dallas  News, 
has  been  assigned  to  supervise 
the  production  of  a  new  South¬ 
west  Scerie  magazine  for  the 
Sunday  edition. 


believe  the  HerEx  is  “in  he 
black.”  It  was  not  before,  it  ii 
pointed  out. 

A  rather  surprising  numlwr  j 
of  ’these  observers  express  the 
unqualified  view  that  the  news¬ 
paper  also  is  winning  its  basic 
battle.  Some  go  as  far  as  to  de¬ 
clare  printing  conditions  inside 
the  well-guarded  plant  are  such 
that  former  union  activities 
there  will  never  resume. 

Lately  commercial  production 

has  been  programmed  as  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  daily  operations  in 
the  security-sealed  plant.  Just 
across  the  street  the  union 
members  long  dispossessed  from 
a  paper  which  claimed  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  around  500,000  con¬ 
tinue  their  battle. 

Court  appoints 
newsman  to  help 
with  information 

Los  Angeles 

Appointment  of  Sam  Gordon 
as  assistant  to  the  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Los  Angeles  County  Su¬ 
perior  Court  and  as  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  court 
was  announced  by  Frank  S. 
Zolin,  the  court’s  executive  of¬ 
ficer. 

“We  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Gordon  w’ill  provide  valuable 
help  in  this  court’s  enlarged  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  the  public  correctly, 
fully  and  sw’iftly  informed  of 
the  work  of  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  court,”  said  Pre¬ 
siding  Judge  Joseph  A.  Wapner. 
“We  especially  realize  that  we 
best  can  give  the  public  the 
facts  by  getting  the  facts  to  the 
news  media.” 

Before  assuming  his  new  du¬ 
ties,  Gordon  for  seven  years  was 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metro- 
politan  News,  a  daily  newspaper 
for  judges  and  lawyers.  Prior  to 
that  he  vras  executive  editor  of 
the  Hollywood  Citizen-News; 
city  editor  of  the  Athens 
(Tenn.)  Post-Athenian  and  sun- 
day  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

Eltra  net  gaing 

Eltra  Corporation,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  reported  sales  of  $4.31.9 
million  in  the  year  ended  Sej)- 
tember  30,  1969,  compared  with 
$414.9  million  in  the  previous 
year.  Net  income  was  $22.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  1969,  and  $22.1  million 
for  1968. 
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David  Nimmer,  Public  Eye. 


Nimmer’s  reporter  potential  helped  bring  him  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  in  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  His  reporter  performance  has  brought  results, 
such  as  a  shake-up  in  the  Minneapolis  Building  In¬ 
spection  Department  and  corrective  legislation  by  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  on  debt  pro-rating. 

David  Nimmer  cares.  What  he  investigates  and  re¬ 
ports  because  he  cares  is  one  more  reason  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  are  the  most 
influential  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 

The  Minneapolis  Star/  The  MinneapolisTribune 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  President 


I  -  ■  ■  ■  1  . 

I  ’  -  .  f  ■ 


Who  really  runs  Minneapolis?  Who  says  what  goes  in 
St.  Paul?  What’s  the  deal  about  police  moonlighting? 
Do  high  school  kids  really  take  drugs?  Nimmer  knows. 
And  Nimmer  tells.  In  his  series  of  reports  for  The 
Minneapolis  Star. 

Why  does  Nimmer  investigate?  Because  "We  care." 
as  he  puts  it.  "We  ought  to  care,  especially  when 
people  feel  nobody  else  does.”  Nimmer  has  a  heart 
for  the  public.  And  an  eye  for  the  public  to  let  people 
know  who’s  maneuvering  whom  behind  the  scenes. 


PROMOTION 


Change  in  law  spurs 
sale  of  liquor  ads 


By  George  Will 

Admen  for  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian^Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
are  systematically  knocking  on 
the  doors  of  one  liquor  adver¬ 
tiser  after  another,  armed  with 
a  new,  double-edged  promotion. 

Distillers  and  their  agencies 
are  being  shown  a  16-page  news¬ 
paper  section,  printed  on  the 
Norfolk  newspapers’  own  presses, 
and  created  by  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Maurice  Bennett. 

The  reason  for  the  sudden 
blast  of  liquor  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  was  that  on  November  1, 
1969,  a  35-year-old  Virginia 
state  ABC  regulation  governing 
advertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  came  to  a  screeching  halt. 

The  state  regulation  limited 
the  size  of  liquor  ads  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  800  agate  lines,  and  re¬ 
stricted  content  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  to  a  picture  of  the  bottle, 
plus  price  and  signature. 

With  the  end  of  the  antiquat¬ 
ed  law,  distillers  could  publish 
advertising  of  any  size,  and  with 
the  same  creative  copy  published 
in  other  states. 

In  producing  the  16-page  pro¬ 
motion,  Bennett  took  a  selection 
of  liquor  advertisements  pub¬ 
lished  between  November  24  and 
December  3,  1969,  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 
The  ads  appearing  in  the  section 
represent  19,545  lines  out  of  a 
total  of  55,180  lines  of  liquor 
advertising  published  in  the  pa¬ 
per  during  the  ten-day  period. 
The  reprints  of  examples  of 
creative  liquor  advertising  com¬ 
prise  14  of  the  16  pages  of  the 
promotion  piece. 

Three  lines  of  18-point  italics 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page 
makes  an  additional  promotion 
point  to  liquor  advertisers  and 
prospects. 

Under  the  logo  on  the  front 
page,  a  four-line  headline  set  in 
giant,  168-point  railroad  gothic 
says:  “Who’s  selling  liquor  in 
the  largest  market  in  Virginia?” 

•Sells  military  market 

The  other  sales  point  made  by 
the  promotion  is  that  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  is  the  state’s  biggest 
liquor  market.  Coming  up  with 
this  story  proved  quite  a  feat, 
as  figures  for  sales  provided  by 
state  ABC  stores  showed  the 
Norfolk  market’s  $22,970,000 
sales  second  to  those  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  with  over  $25-million. 


Bennett  liquor  classification  ad¬ 
man  John  Taylor,  and  National 
ad  manager  Rawlings  Keefe, 
however,  knew  that  the  state 
figures  did  not  include  sales  at 
military  installations. 

Using  a  formula  involving  the 
Census  of  Business  figures  for 
eating  and  drinking  establish¬ 
ments,  including  package  stores 
operated  for  military  personnel, 
the  Norfolk  research  depart¬ 
ment  came  up  with  an  estimate 
for  liquor  sales  at  the  market’s 
22  package  stores  on  naval  and 
military  bases.  By  adding  on- 
post  sales  to  the  ABC  figures, 
the  promotion  shows  Norfolk  in 
first  place  in  sales  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  20.4  percent. 

A  map  on  the  front  page  of 
the  section  shows  black  dots  to 
represent  the  location  of  26  ABC 
stores,  and  22  additional  red 
dots  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  “Hidden  Market”  on  mili¬ 
tary  bases. 

A  back-page  box  points  out 
other  data  on  the  hidden  mili¬ 
tary  market,  indicating  a  total 
sales  volume  of  over  $76-million 
annually. 

The  statistical  market  evi¬ 
dence  pre.sented  in  the  section 
appears  to  be  both  plausible  and 
believeable,  and  the  collection  of 
outstanding  liquor  ads  is  im¬ 
pressive. 

And  thirst-provoking. 

*  *  * 

MIRACLE — A  36-page  book¬ 
let,  “Miracle  at  your  doorstep,” 
has  been  published  by  the  De¬ 
troit  Neu's,  telling  Slow  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  gathers  and 
publishes  the  news.  Designed 
primarily  as  a  souvenir  for 
guests  on  plant  tours,  the  book¬ 
let  also  enjoys  a  heavy  demand 
from  high  school  and  college 
educators  specializing  in  current 
events  and  journalism.  The 
cover  of  the  booklet  reprints  25 
historic  front  pages  of  the 
News. 

Under  a  heading,  “Facts 
worth  knowing  about  the  News,” 
are  included  such  items  as: 
“One  Sunday’s  issue  of  the  News 
placed  flat  in  one  pile,  as  com¬ 
pactly  as  possible,  would  reach 
into  the  sky  eight  miles,  or  75 
times  higher  than  the  Penobscot 
Building,  Detroit’s  tallest  sky¬ 
scraper.” 

Designed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  News’  new  promo¬ 
tion  director,  E.  J.  “Ted”  Gro- 


fer,  the  book  may  be  obtained 
by  requesting  copies  from  him  at 
the  Detroit  News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48231. 

*  *  * 

POLICE  SUPPORT  —  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  handicap  under  which 
law  enforcement  officers  often 
operate,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  has  instituted  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  obtain  public  support 
for  its  community’s  police  de¬ 
partment,  including  a  series  of 
six  advertisements  published  as 
a  community  service. 

Each  advertisement  points  out 
services  of  the  police  to  com¬ 
munity,  each  entailing  great 
danger.  One  advertisement  is 
headed:  “You  wouldn’t  go  in 
there  for  a  million  bucks.  A 
policeman  does  it  for  a  lot  less,” 
picturing  a  dark,  forbidding  al¬ 
ley.  Another,  headed:  “He 
couldn’t  care  more  if  the  child 
were  his  own,”  shows  a  police¬ 
man  attending  a  little  girl  who 
has  been  injured  in  an  auto¬ 
bicycle  accident.  Another  ad. 
headed:  “If  your  8-year-old 
isn’t  home  by  9,  who  do  you  call 
by  9:15?”  shows  a  boy  being 
driven  home  in  a  police  car. 

Local  police  officers  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  used  in  the  series. 
Public  response  has  indicated 
the  effectiveness  of  the  series. 
Several  letters  praising  the  ads 
have  been  published  in  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  Voice  of  the  People  col¬ 
umn.  Letters  from  South  Bend’s 
mayor  and  police  chief  stress 
the  positive  effects  the  series  has 
had  on  police  morale. 

*  *  « 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  — The 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
attracted  nearly  10,000  reader 
responses  to  its  offer  to  help 
readers  determine  their  social 
.security  credits.  The  paper  ran 
the  campaign  on  its  “Money 
Page,”  a  back-page  financial 
page,  with  a  coupon.  Readers 
sent  the  coupons  to  the  paper’s 
public  service  department,  which 
forwarded  them  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  re¬ 
sponse.  The  idea  was  originated 
by  Gannett’s  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News. 

*  «  * 

SAILING — The  first  annual 
Orlando  Sentinel  Thanksgiving 
Challenge,  90-mile  open  ocean 
sailing  race,  proved  to  be  quite 
a  challenge,  and  earned  a  place 
on  Florida’s  East  Central  Coast 
bluewater  yachting  calendar. 
Even  contestants  who  withdrew 
to  shelter  from  angry  seas  de¬ 
clared  eager  determination  for 
a  second  try  next  year  for  four 
silver  perpetual  trophies  and 
eight  take-home  plaques  offered 
by  the  newspaper  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  sport  in  the 
area. 

Cooperation  was  exceptional 


from  the  East  Coast  Cruisi  ig 
Association  which  co-sponsor  ;d 
the  event,  and  from  the  U  S. 
Coast  Guard  and  Florida  I  e- 
partments  of  Natural  Resour>  es 
and  of  Commerce,  which  rs- 
sisted. 

• 

Ski  additive 
gets  welcome 

San  Francis- '0 

A  one-time  bank  publicist 
turned  television  station  promo¬ 
tion  chief  is  providing  a  five-day 
skiing  column  which  has  proven 
a  welcome  addition  for  a  group 
of  Northern  California  newspa¬ 
pers. 

His  column.  Ski  Scene,  pro¬ 
vides  information  which  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  reports  Charles  C. 
Coane. 

As  the  season  prog^sse.s, 
Coane  pledges,  he  will  tell  what 
skiing  is  all  about  from  begin¬ 
ner  to  expert.  Coane’s  reports 
explain  the  merit  of  rentals,  the 
value  of  ski  area  cabins,  the 
problems  and  costs  of  putting  on 
tire  chains,  the  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  clothes. 

Last  season  Coane  was  co¬ 
producer  of  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  ski  show.  For  six  years  he 
and  his  wife  have  skied  at 
points  ranging  from  Aspen  to 
Sugar  Bowl,  but  mostly  in 
Tahoe,  where  they  have  their 
cabin  this  season. 

Coane  joined  KPIX  after  three 
years  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  with  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  National  Bank. 

• 

Visual  kit  assembled 
on  JFK  assassination 

A  multi-media  kit  designed  to 
inform  students  how  the  nation’s 
press  reported  the  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
been  developed  by  William  Sher¬ 
man,  director  of  Press,  Radio, 
Television  Relations  for  the 
Iowa  State  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  kit — done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Journalism  Education 
Association  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
riculum  Study — includes  three 
filmstrips,  a  tape  of  radio-tele¬ 
vision  excerpts  broadcast  follow¬ 
ing  the  Kennedy  assassination, 
and  selected  articles  written  at 
the  time  of  the  assassination. 

The  Kennedy  Kit  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  Visual  Education  Con- 
.sultants,  Inc.,  of  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  for  $19.75. 

The  journalism  kit  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  developed  by  Sherman  for 
Visual  Education  Consultants. 
An  earlier  kit  contained  “Front- 
Page  Make-up  Patterns  Used  by 
American  Newspapers.” 
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John  Deere 
keeps  growing 
by  going  smaller 
(sometimes) 


Growth  is  applauded  almost 
everywhere  . . .  except  when  you 
mow  your  lawn.  The  latest  growth 
in  John  Deere’s  produa  line 
involves  ways  to  ease  that  task  of 
mowing  grass.  Two  new  riding 
mowers  and  six  new  “walk-behind” 
mowers  for  1970  keep  John  Deere’s 
line  of  consumer  products 
growing.  In  1968,  John  Deere 
sales  grew  43  percent  in  this  area, 
and  in  1969  they  continued 
growing  with  the  help  of  new 
models  of  lawn>and>garden 
tractors  available  in  optional 


colors  (an  industry  first). 

Now,  riding  and  walking  mowers 
keep  John  Deere  growing.  The 
complete  line  of  John  Deere 
equipment  now  ranges  from 
walking  mowers  to  giant-size 
earth-moving  equipment  and 
agricultural  tractors. 

If  you  need  information  or 
photographs  for  your  lawn  and 
garden,  farm,  or  industrial 
equipment  story,  write  Public 
Relations  Department,  Deere  & 
Company,  Moline,  Illinois  61265, 
or  telephone  309/792-4181. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Readers  DO  notice  it 


CjuatefS 

Tunis 

Uesignet 


Miss  W  arid 
Pageant 
Ahead  For 
Debbie 


Amazin'  Mother'  Of  The  Ammzin*  Met* 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 


about  color  if 'you  don’t  have  full-color.  That’s  a  mis¬ 
take.  Spot  color  can  be  overdone.  But  used  judi¬ 
ciously,  as  it’s  used  here,  it  has  gn^eat  impact. 

Notice  the  commanding  pieces  of  art.  Debbie  is  51 
picas  wide  and  11  inches  deep.  Some  mug  shot!  But 
then  Debbie’s  is  some  mug.  Background  has  been 
hacked  out  of  the  two  big  pieces  in  the  countess 
item,  a  device  that  imparts  vividness  to  a  picture. 

“We  began  by  concentrating  on  effective  use  of 
white  space,’’  Mary  Lou  continued.  “We  tried  to  in¬ 
spire  our  photographers  to  shoot  pictures  that  would, 
in  turn,  inspire  us  to  go  all  out  in  makeup. 

“Some  days  we  run  only  one  or  two  features  on 
our  cover  page.  Other  days  we  cram  in  as  much 
news  as  we  can.  We  try  never  to  give  our  readers 
the  same  thing  twice  in  a  row. 

“If  our  pages  seem  especially  bright  one  day,  we 
strive  for  a  more  subdued  look  the  next. 

“We’ve  made  other  changes  in  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion,  too.  We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  local 
paper.  So  we  concentrate  on  what’s  going  on  in  the 
Palm  Beaches. 

“Despite  the  play  on  local  news,  many  comments 
from  women  readers  have  been  on  the  new  format. 
Much  to  our  delight,  we’ve  found  readers  do  notice 
the  difference,  after  all.” 

You  bet  they  notice  it.  They’d  notice  it  also  if  you 
went  to  the  all-down  style  on  heads.  Would  you  dare, 
even  if  main-section  style  is  caps  and  lower  case? 


IMitorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

“We  thought  you’d  like  to  see  our  bright,  new 
format — the  result  of  several  months  of  experimen¬ 
tation  with  showcase  typography.” 

The  quotes  belong  to  Mary  Lou  Andrews,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times.  The  Times  is 
the  p.m.  sister  paper  of  the  Post.  The  Times  has 
2.3.270  in  a  city  of  67,000.  The  Post,  morning,  has 
51,809  circulation.  Combined  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  as  the  Post-Times,  they  have  69,000. 

Mary  Lou  has  set  dowTi  some  effective  rules  for 
herself,  as  follows: 

“Our  main  objective  with  makeup  is  to  create  im¬ 
pact  and  win  readers.  We  float  pictures,  box  stories, 
use  lots  of  air  around  everything.  Our  most  dra¬ 
matic  layouts  have  been  fashioned  with  complete 
freedom  in  use  of  space  and  color. 

“We’ve  been  using  boxes,  in  color,  the  heaviest  of 
which  is  12  point.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  bit  much 
for  the  women’s  pages?  Since  we  use  spot  color  sev¬ 
eral  times  weekly,  we’d  like  to  learn  to  use  it  most 
effectively.” 

The  one-half  box  around  the  story  about  Debbie 
(she’s  Miss  Florida  World)  and  the  box-all  around 
the  London-Anne  story  and  art  are  a  pica  wide.  In 
the  other  page,  the  box-all  around  the  countess 
piece  (head  in  paste-up  type)  seems  to  be  about  four 
points. 

It’s  probably  true  a  pica  is  a  bit  much.  The  boxes 
in  each  page  are  color  spots,  a  deep  blue.  Palm  Beach 
ocean  blue.  So  are  the  flags  and  the  countess  head. 

Obviously  this  is  offset.  Many  offset  papers  miss 
the  boat  by  not  using  enough  color  spots.  There 
seems  to  be  an  urge  in  some  quarters  to  forget 


Mr.  Taylor,  Editorial  Consultant  to  Copley  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.,  writes  this  feature  exclusively  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  0>mmunications  may  be 
addressed  directly  to  him  at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue, 
La  Jolla,  California,  92037. 
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Switching  to  offset? 

Have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  the  GOSS  COMMUNITY®? 


The  Community  is  a  pressman’s  press  . . .  easy  to  set 
up  . . .  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  run  (letterpress- 
men  adapt  to  the  change  of  operation  easily). 

Look  at  the  page  capacity  ...  up  to  16  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  32  pages  tabloid  at  14,000  papers  per  hour. 
With  the  Goss  Suburban  folder,  24  pages  broadsheet 
or  48  pages  tabloid  can  be  handled  at  speeds  up  to 
16,500  papers  per  hour. 

You  can  depend  on  a  Goss  Community  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  with  required  quality. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60650 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  more  information  about  the  Goss  COMMUNITY'!’. 


Company. 


If  you’re  concerned  with  the  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  offset,  look  at  the  compact  offset  press  with 
big  newspaper  press  features:  the  Goss  Community. 
Included  in  the  rugged  constructfon  are  solid  steel 
cylinders  and  frames  the  same  size  as  thovse  on  larger 
presses.  Another  feature  is  automatic  oil  lubrication. 

Acceptance? There  are  hundreds  of  Goss  Community 
presses  in  operation  all  over  the  world. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  you  to  see  one  in  action. 


GOSS 

^1^  MGO  Graphic  Systems 

Ncrth  American  Rockwell 


5601  West  31*1  St..  Chic*go.  Ilhnoit  60650 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Baumann  the  innovator 


Bv  Dun  Malev 


(First  of  two  parts) 


Whenever  J.  Bruce  Baumann, 
since  May  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  goes  to  a  wed¬ 
ding  these  days  the  brides  don’t 
throw  bouquets  at  him — they 
throw  rotten  eggs. 

But  why  should  Baumann  be 
classified  as  a  nuptial  nuisance? 

“Because  the  bride’s  beaming 
faces  no  longer  stare  at  you 
over  a  before-dinner  drink,’’ 
says  the  tenderfoot  photo  di¬ 
rector.  And  the  newlywed  faces 
he’s  referring  to  once  stared 
goggle-eyed  out  of  “column  after 
column  of  mama’s  little  girl  pic¬ 
tures”  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press. 

When  these  trite  bridal  mug 
.shots  appear  in  the  paper,  .says 
Baumann,  “you  don’t  have  much 
space  left  for  anything  else  on 
the  w'omen’s  page,  so  w’e’ve 
solved  that  problem  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  weekly  tabloid  called 
BRIDE'S  MAGAZIXE.  Now 
we’re  able  to  open  up  the 
women’s  page  for  more  features 
and  better  pictures,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  nicer  looking  and  better 
laid  out  presentation.” 


But  female  pique  doesn’t 
bother  Baumann.  Since  hanging 
his  shingle  over  the  Press’  photo 
department  last  spring  he’s  been 
undergoing  on-the-job  training 
that  has  taken  him  to  the  city 
desk,  the  women’s  department, 
sports,  the  Sunday  section  and 
to  the  news  desk.  He  found  them 
all  in  need  of  a  revamping  pic- 
turewise  and  he’s  instituted 
many  changes  in  the  144,000- 
circulation  evening  newspaper. 

Gripes 

Baumann,  in  charge  of  all  il¬ 
lustrations  that  appear  in  the 
Press,  became  accustomed  to  re¬ 
marks  in  the  early  days  such  as, 
“I  suppose  you’ve  heard  that 
this  isn’t  a  camera  annual.”  But 
at  least  gripes  like  these  vrere 
better  than  listening  to  “Here 
Comes  The  Bride.” 

Eventually  the  60-plus  edi¬ 
torial  staffers  who  toil  in  the 
paper’s  new  ( 3  -years-old) 
$1.5-million  plant  grew  used  to 
Baumann’s  innovating. 

Now  responsible  for  the  photo 
department  and  the  picture  desk, 
Baumann  says  that  when  he 


first  arrived  “the  photo  depart¬ 
ment  had  little  representation 
and  fell  victim  to  being  a  step¬ 
child  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.”  A  city  desk  man  was 
then  responsible  for  sending 
photographers  on  assignments 
and  they  were  shooting  five  or 
six  a.ssignments  each  daily. 

Unreasonable 

“Certainly  an  unreasonable 
amount  and  besides,”  he  adds, 
“most  of  them  were  shot  for 
non-events  such  as  presenta¬ 
tions,  teas,  club  shots  and  the 
rest.”  Conversely,  there  were 
many  good  pictures  being  shot 
for  the  Sunday  WONDER¬ 
LAND  magazine. 

The  photo  staff,  consisting  of 
Marv  Laninga,  Leon  Borucki, 
Jay  Abbott  and  Henry  Zemen 
were  “wondering  where  they 
were  going.”  “After  shooting  a 
ton  of  mindless  photo  assign¬ 
ments  over  the  years,”  says 
their  new  boss,  “I  suppose  my 
thinking  was  a  sharp  contrast 
to  theirs.  Some  reacted  favor¬ 
ably  (to  me)  immediately  while 
others  were  skeptical,  to  say  the 
least.” 

Baumann  soon  discovered  that 
his  staff  “were  illustrators  for 
the  word  men  and  their  pictures 
were  used  to  agree  with  stories 
or  as  type  separators.  And  if 
their  pictures  didn’t  agree  with 
the  copy  it  w'as  assumed  that 
the  photographer  was  w’rong.” 

Baumann  set  about  to  change 
his  crew’s  lot  and  hired  Jim 
Starkey,  ^  a  recent  graduate  of 


J.  Brues  Baumann 

Cliff  Edom’s  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  photojournalism  course,  to 
replace  another  photographer 
who  had  joined  the  word  men. 
A  sixth  photographer  will  be 
added  to  the  staff  shortly. 

Ciontinuing  education 

Every  Grand  Rapids  Press 
photographer  will  be  sent  to  at 
least  one  seminar,  workshop  or 
short  course  during  the  year. 
“This  keeps  a  photographer 
.sharp  in  his  seeing  and  think¬ 
ing,”  says  Baumann.  “I’m  inter¬ 
ested  in  photographic  education 
and  feel  that  our  return  will  be 
tenfold.” 

Before  Baumann  there  was  a 
“surplus  of  postage  stamp  pic¬ 
tures”  in  the  Press.  “They  were 
too  small  to  be  able  to  recognize 
anyone  or  anything,”  but  they 
did  serve  a  purpose;  actually 
several.  Some  were  used  simply 
to  place  art  on  a  page,  whether 
or  not  there  was  room  for  prop¬ 
er  display.  Others  were  used 
to  keep  two  heads  from  butting 
while  still  others  were  run  too 
small  because  they  weren’t  very 
good  in  the  first  place.” 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


MAKE  BUBBLES,  NOT  WAR— This  salf-stylad  "ditcipla  of  paaca" 
(Mt)  wos  caughf  by  fha  camara  placidly  blawing  bubbles  at  a 
moratarium  rally.  Anafhar  puff  at  ( below)  named  Susan  was  an  Easier 
Seal  poster  child,  and  is  "what  love  it  all  about." 
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Baumann 

{Continued  from  pnge  34) 


The  sports  people  received 
Baumann  warmly.  “They  were 
easy  to  get  along  with,”  says  the 
city  room  nomad,  “they  liked 
pictures  and  wanted  to  run  as 
many  as  possible.”  He  found  his 
photographers  liked  shooting 
sports  so  there  was  no  problem 
with  them. 

Double  the  action 

The  Press  sports  pages  now 
run  quality  photos  instead  of 
quantity.  Two  sports  pictures 
are  run  daily  but  they’re  sized 
twice  as  large  as  before.  Pre¬ 
viously  photographers  were 
never  scheduled  to  cover  foot¬ 
ball  on  a  regular  basis  but  this 
season  they  covered  more  than 
22  college  and  pro-football 
games. 

Baumann  and  crew  try  to  put 
sports  pictures  together  in  story 
form,  rather  than  run  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs.  “This  has 
been  an  added  bonus  for  our 
readers,”  he  says,  “a  kind  of  ‘in¬ 
stant  replay’.” 

PACES  OF  AMERICA  is  an¬ 
other  innovation.  A  single  can¬ 
did  photo  is  run  of  a  person  and 
with  a  corresponding  poem  or 
quotation.  Besides  supplying  art 
to  the  city  desk,  this  new  fea¬ 
ture,  according  to  Baumann, 
gives  his  photographers  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  shooting  “people  pic¬ 
tures.”  “They’re  now  put  into 
the  position  of  shooting  real  peo¬ 
ple  doing  real  things,”  he  says. 
“And  they’re  learning,  or  in 
some  cases  re-leaming,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  putting  themselves 
into  the  picture  situation.” 


And  they’ve  been  upgraded. 
They’re  now  “reporters  with 
cameras”  and  average  three  as¬ 
signments  per  day.  “If  they  have 
a  story  or  special  project  in  the 
works,”  says  Baumann,  “we  ad¬ 
just  accordingly.  We’re  always 
adjusting  since  our  people  do 
multiple  picture  layouts.” 

Varied  layouts 

Some  of  the  picture  layouts 
are  for  the  Sunday  magazine 
(“it’s  gutsy  and  will  do  all  kinds 
of  stories”) ,  while  others  are  for 
FLAIR  (the  rechristened  wom¬ 
en’s  section)  and  still  others  are 
for  TODAY'S  WORLD  (“a 
dramatic  concept  in  playing  pic¬ 
tures”).  Seventy  percent  of  the 
open  page  goes  to  the  picture 
desk  daily  to  use  daily. 

“The  idea  for  TODAY’S 
WORLD  is  to  have  sufficient 
space  for  publishing  the  best  art 
available,”  says  Baumann.  “It 
could  be  a  small  picture  story 
or  photo  essay  pi^uced  by  a 
staffer.  Or  it  might  be  a  layout 
of  wirephotos  on  a  singular  or  a 
multiple  subject  theme.”  Bau¬ 
mann  prefers  singular  themes, 
“as  they  have  more  impact  and 
offer  more  depth.” 

Specials  are  published  on  an 
irregular  basis  and  vary  in  size 
and  in  format.  “We  published 
one  in  August  called  ‘Crisis  in 
Black  and  White’,”  says  Bau¬ 
mann,  “and  it  was  an  eight-page 
section,  full  size,  ad  free,  on  the 
racial  problems  in  Grand 
Rapids.”  It  took  three  weeks  to 
photograph  but  three  months  to 
produce.  Tw-enty-four  photos 
were  published  which  covered 
more  than  half  the  section.  “The 
topic  w’as  covered  in  depth,  with 
accuracy  and  with  feeling.” 

Baumann’s  photographers. 


NO  SOAP — This  bvbbhhts  anfUwar  demonstrator,  shown  hen  with 
a  long-haired  friend,  looked  'straight'  in  a  sea  of  beards,  bubbles 
ond  endless  babbling. 


CONVERTIBLES — A  little  boy's  bare  feet  double  as  his  play  shoes. 
"They  could  have  been  his  school  shoes  too,"  says  Baumann. 


who  “now  have  representation,” 
are  required  to  make  a  complete 
sets  of  contacts  which  the  pic¬ 
ture  desk  (Baumann)  edits, 
crops,  sizes  and  lays  out  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  Only  those  pictures  ac¬ 
cepted  are  delivered  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  departments  and  “no  edi¬ 
tor  may  use  a  picture  without 
the  approval  of  the  picture 
desk.”  “We  determine  what  they 
may  use,”  says  Baumann,  “but 
they  have  the  final  choice  of 
what  they  do  use — the  ultimate 
in  checks  and  balances.” 

The  Press’  open  pages  feature 
six  column  layout  when  prac¬ 
tical  and  Baumann  uses  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  layout 
“as  a  change  of  pace.”  “The 
shapes  of  zincs  add  a  sophisti¬ 
cate  appeal  to  the  reader’s 
eye,”  he  says.  “You  might  call 
if  a  soft  con,  but  it’s  fresh  and 
certainly  vital  in  producing  a 
paper  that  doesn’t  look  like  yes¬ 
terday’s.” 

“Our '  assignments,”  says  the 
youthful  photo  director,  “now 
take  us  throughout  own  back¬ 
yards:  the  state,  the  region  and 


the  county.  And  our  photo  de¬ 
partment  has  a  budget  that  al¬ 
lows  us  to  make  our  own  assign¬ 
ments  and  we  send  our  people  to 
places  to  cover  stories  that  in¬ 
terest  and  affect  our  readers.” 

Baumann  has  a  lot  more 
tricks  up  his  sleeve  and  is  es¬ 
tablishing  a  future  file  in  his 
$125,000  photo  department.  The 
duty  darkroom  photographer 
should  be  kept  busy  souping 
film  in  the  murky  darkness  as 
Baumann’s  upcoming  assign¬ 
ments  “will  be  quite  extensive.” 

And  when  the  duty  darkroom 
man  emerges  into  the  blinding 
sunlight,  again  to  go  on  shoot¬ 
ing  assignments,  he’ll  know  just 
what  to  get  and  what  to  look 
for.  “We  give  him  an  idea  as  to 
what’s  supposed  to  be  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  before  he’s  sent  to 
shoot  it,”  says  Baumann,  “and 
any  ideas  that  we  may  have  are 
passed  along.  But  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  get  him  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  before  he 
goes  and  then  let  him  be  the 
judge  of  what’s  there.” 

(Continued  next  week) 


POVERTY  POSTSCRIPT — "In  the  morning  someone  wilt  put  on  these 
battered  sneakers  and  eat  the  bread  ...  if  there  is  bread  to  eat." 
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You  can  now  prove  to  your  advertisers: 

aslnglead 
In  your 
newspaiier 
has  an 


immediate 

measurable 

effect 

on  (a)  sales  of  product,  (b)  attitude  toward 
brand,  measured  objectively  by  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  A  new  study— “What  Can  One 
Newspaper  Ad  Do?”— published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  financed 
in  your  behalf  by 

Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Abitibi  Papers,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Limited  Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc. 

Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd.  Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.  Maciaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp. 
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Old  English,  and  a  touch  of  red,  for  51  years. 


Readers  don't  see  red  anymore  .  .  .  but  "all  hell  broke  loose." 


Change  the  old  front  page 
and  readers  will  sound  off 


Windsor,  Ont. 

Surveys  and  studies  are  the 
recognized  methods  of  research¬ 
ing  a  newspaper’s  readers,  hut 
if  you  really  want  to  know  how 
you  stand  with  your  daily  cus¬ 
tomers  just  toss  away  tradition, 
a  style  of  makeup  more  than 
half-a-century  old  and  give  your 
l)aper  a  “new  look.” 

This  was  the  experience  of 
the  W'ivdKor  Star,  one  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  leading  dailies. 

On  October  7  the  Star  looked 
so  different  that  readers  actually 
complained  they  were  receiving 
copies  “without  a  front  page.” 
Gone  were  physical  features 
that  made  it  so  easy  to  recognize 
the  Star  for  the  past  51  years. 
The  massive  Gothic  red  line  that 
never  missed  an  edition  in  that 
time,  giving  the  main  story  of 
the  day  at  lea.st  an  84-point,  8- 
column  display,  was  missing. 
The  Old  English  ma.sthead,  also 
created  in  1918,  was  replaced  by 
a  newly-styled  Helvetica  head, 
moved  from  front  and  center  to 
the  extreme  left  of  the  page. 

The  only  red  line  on  the  page 
was  a  30-point  head  over  the 
today’s  index  presentation  at  the 
lower,  right-hand  corner. 
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Almost  as  drastic  treatment 
had  been  given  page  3,  the 
Star’s  main  local  news  page. 
Missing  was  the  51-year-old  Old 
English  signature  advising  that 
page  3  was  “The  Third  Page”. 

The  front  of  the  second  sec¬ 
tion,  another  of  the  eight  or 
nine  wide-open  news  pages  fea¬ 
tured  daily  in  the  Star,  had  also 
been  subjected  to  similar  sur¬ 
gery,  a  new  masthead,  etc. 

Officials  of  the  Star  expected 
“some  comment”  from  their 
readers  about  the  drastic 
changes  but  no  one  anticipated 
the  avalanche  of  phone  calls,  let¬ 
ters  and  person-to-person  com¬ 
ments  launched,  minutes  after 
the  first  edition  was  off  the 
press,  to  run  without  pause  for 
several  weeks. 

“All  hell  sure  broke  loose,”  is 
the  way  publisher  Mark  Farrell 
recalls  it. 

He  should  know  after 
plowing  through  the  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  and  daily  re¬ 
ports  on  phone  calls  received. 

The  Star  had  to  place  its  pro¬ 
motion  department  on  a  fulltime 
“Operations  Complaints”  to  face 
the  situation  and  attempt  to 
give  the  interested  readers  per¬ 


sonal  attention.  It  was  almost  a 
24-hour,  daily  exercise  for  night- 
staffers  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  were  kept  busy  with  after¬ 
hour  calls. 

The  barrage  continued  un¬ 
abated  for  several  days  but 
some  of  the  “sting”  went  out  of 
it  when  the  front  page  masthead 
appeared  in  red  on  the  eighth 
day. 

“We  planned  this  change  from 
the  start  and  deliberately  post¬ 
poned  it  for  we  figured  we  might 
need  a  little  help  after  the  first 
few  days  of  the  sudden  change 
and  vanishing  red  line,”  Farrell 
explained. 

The  Star  did  score  some  major 
points  with  many  of  its  readers 
for  its  “courage”  in  running  a 
half-page  of  letters,  96  percent 
of  which  were  critical  of  the 
changes. 

“One  major  factor  emerging 
from  the  whole  operation  is  the 
pride  we  at  the  Star  can  take  in 
the  personal  Interest  shown  in 
the  paper  by  so  many  of  our 
readers,”  Farrell  added.  “The 
fact  so  many  objected  to  what 
we  were  doing  to  ‘their’  paper 
was  most  encouraging.” 

Norman  Hull,  the  Star’s  edi¬ 


tor,  explained  that  the  main 
reason  for  dropping  the  red  line 
was  that  this  daily  requisite  too 
often  resulted  in  “an  overplay  of 
the  news”. 

“When  you  have  to  scrape  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  for  a  red 
line,  you  shouldn’t  be  looking,” 
Hull  added.  “The  daily  line  al.so 
cramped  our  makeup  so  that 
every  page  looked  the  same.” 

Farrell  was  also  pleased  by 
the  instant,  favorable  respon.se 
to  the  “new  look”  by  the  Star’s 
generation  of  younger  readers. 

“We  were  soon  also  flooded  by 
congratulatory  messages  from 
newspaper  officials  across  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  moat  encouraging  to 
know  the  pros  were  with  us,” 
Farrell  .said. 

• 

Salute  to  brotliern 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  December  6  issue  of  the 
Burlitigton  Free  Press  included 
a  red  and  black  layout  about  a 
third  of  a  page  in  size  as  a 
.salute  to  three  of  its  “junior  in¬ 
dependent  merchants”  in  St 
Albans  who  are  brothers.  Cap¬ 
tioned  “Brothers  With  A  Pur¬ 
pose,”  the  ad  paid  tribute  to 
Michael  Gray,  15,  John,  14,  and 
Peter,  12.  In  addition  to  citing 
their  records  as  carriers  for  the 
Free  Press,  the  three  brothers’ 
other  activities  were  also  com¬ 
mended. 
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Fly  me  to  moon,  says  Sue, 


pioneer  in  space  reporting 


“I  do  some  of  my  best  work  in 
m<  tel  rooms.” 

That’s  what  Sue  Butler,  aero- 
jpace  writer  for  the  Dantoua 
Btnch  \'ewB-JourwU  and  newly 
gyndicated  aerospace  columnist, 
tells  people  who  ask  how  she 
gets  her  inside  information. 

After  savoring  their  shock, 
she  explains:  “Many  scientists, 
engineers,  project  managers  and 
others  whose  brains  I  want  to 
pick  come  to  the  Cape  Kennedy 
area  only  for  a  day  or  so. 
They’re  hard  to  catch.  They 
don’t  have  an  office  there  and 
don’t  want  to  take  the  time  to 
come  to  mine.  They  don’t  feel  at 
ease  talking  in  a  crowded  res¬ 
taurant  or  lounge,  particularly 
if  the  subject  is  a  little  sensi¬ 
tive.  So,  when  they  ask:  ‘Where 
can  we  talk,’  I  say  ‘How  about 
your  room?’  ” 

Sue  insists  it’s  perfectly  okay 
since  these  people  either  already 
know  her  or  have  heard  of  her, 
and  respect  her  as  a  profes¬ 
sional. 

“Besides,  everyone  knows  I’m 
one  of  the  boys,”  she  says,  de¬ 
spite  curves  that  raise  grave 
doubt. 

Astronaut  Wally  Schirra 
hung  that  designation  on  Sue 
years  ago  when  he  introduced 
rookie  spaceman  Donn  Eisele  to 
her  after  a  press  conference  in 
Houston. 


do  it  within  my  competitors’ 
earshot,  I  speak  German  or 
French  whenever  possible,  so  I 
don’t  have  to  share  the  an- 


“But  they  wanted  me  to  be  a 
pool  reporter  when  West  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard 
came  to  the  space  center.  They 
figured  I  could  eavesdrop  on  his 
asides  to  his  aides.” 

She  also  speaks  some  Russian 
of  the  “where  is  the  railroad 
station”  variety  and  found  it  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  for  discu.ssing 
reentry  angles  and  velocities 
with  Dr.  Leonid  Sedov,  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  Soviet 


Sue  Butler 


“You  asked  .some  pretty  astute 
questions,”  Eisele  said,  and  Sue 
beamed. 

“  .  .  .  for  a  woman,”  Eisele 
completed  his  sentence. 

Sue’s  beam  turned  into  a  bris¬ 
tle. 

“Wally  jabbed  an  elbow  into 
my  ribs  and  told  Donn:  ‘aw 
Sue’s  one  of  the  boys,’  and  most 
of  the  reporters  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  still  kid  me  about  it.” 

Sue  also  is  accustomed  to  lie- 
ing  teased  about  her  German  ac¬ 
cent  which,  she  insists,  is  the 
right  kind  to  have  around 
NASA,  her  principal  beat. 

“I  prefer  asking  questions  in 
private,  but  when  I’m  forced  to 


AP  prepares  cultural 


material  for  home-study 


Home-study  courses  in  art, 
writing  and  photography  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  AP  Newsfeatures. 
The  feature  is  taken  from  text 
books  prepared  by  the  Famous 
Schools  of  Westport,  Conn. 

Daniel  Perkes,  supervising 
editor  of  AP  Newsfeatures,  said 
the  series  would  enable  news¬ 
papers  to  capitalize  on  the  edu¬ 
cational-cultural  explosion. 

The  courses  are  divided  into 
three  series,  each  with  a  les.son 
a  week  for  26  weeks.  The  three 
series  will  total  78  weeks. 

With  all  three  courses,  read¬ 
ers  will  be  offered  a  booklet  for 
(1  to  enable  them  to  continue 
working  beyond  the  material  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  newspaper.  Sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  will  share 
in  proceeds  of  the  booklet. 

The  first  of  the  courses,  “Sec¬ 
rets  of  Famous  Artists,”  will 
b«>gin  Sunday,  January  25. 
The  second,  “Secrets  of  Famous 


space  program. 

“During  last  year’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Astronautical  Federation 
Congress  in  New  York,  Sedov 
held  a  press  conference,”  Sue  re¬ 
calls,  “but  I  wanted  to  talk  with 
him  privately,  without  a  politi¬ 
cal  commissar  playing  inter¬ 
preter.” 
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Writers,”  starts  early  in  July 
and  the  third,  “Secrets  of  Fa¬ 
mous  Photographers,”  begins  in 
January,  1971. 

Bylines  on  the  art  aeries  in¬ 
clude  Norman  Rockwell,  Milton 
Caniff,  Barnard  Fuchs  and  A1 
Parker. 

Some  of  the  writers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  series  are:  Bruce 
Catton,  Bennett  Cerf,  Rudolf 
Flesch,  Rod  Serling,  Red  Smith 
and  Max  Shulman. 

Some  of  those  representing 
photography  are  AlfrtKl  Eisen¬ 
staedt,  Richard  Avedon,  Victor 
Keppler  and  Joseph  Costa. 

ROP  color  is  available  with 
the  basically  black  and  white 
illustrations,  Perkes  said.  Color 
cost  is  additional  to  the  weekly 
rate  of  the  series.  C/olor  users 
can  order  it  in  transparency, 
unscreened  positives  or  in  fine 
screen  black  progressive  form. 


She  managed  to  get  Sedov 
aside,  and  they  experimented 
with  English,  Russian  and 
French  before  settling  on  Ger¬ 
man,  which  Sedov  speaks  flu¬ 
ently. 

Sue  reported  exclusively  the 
Soviets  were  not  planning  a 
manned  trip  to  or  around  the 
Moon  in  1968. 

“I  was  really  biting  my  fin¬ 
gernails  when  I  read  all  those 
predictions  the  Russians  would 
be  sending  a  manned  spacecraft 
around  the  Moon  in  early  De¬ 
cember,  two  to  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  our  Apollo  8,”  Sue  remem¬ 
bers. 

“I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  I  had  been  too  gullible. 
But  Sedov  had  told  me  the  truth. 
Next  time  I  see  him.  I’ll  have  to 
thank  him.” 

She  is  likely  to  run  into  him 
again  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  confer¬ 
ences  she  attends. 

“I  don’t  go  to  these  meetings 
just  to  listen  to  technical  pap)ers 
being  read — I  go  to  make  and 
maintain  contacts,  to  buttonhole 
people  and  find  out  what  they’re 
doing  and  thinking.” 

Her  skill  in  picking  brains 
and  translating  the  scientific 
jargon  into  layman’s  English 
has  paid  off  in  awards  from  the 
Aviation  and  Space  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Sue  received  her  first  award 
May  22,  1968 — 29  years  to  the 
day  she  arrived  as  an  immigrant 
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Sue  Butler 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


in  the  U.S.  She  was  born  in 
Vienna  of  a  Polish  industrialist 
father  and  an  Austrian  pianist 
mother. 

World  War  II  caught  her  in 
Warsaw,  but  her  fair  hair  and 
fluent  German  helped  her  to  get 
to  Gdynia,  Poland,  and  aboard  a 
Ashing  vessel  “so  small  we  sailed 
right  under  London  Bridge.” 

The  British  welcomed  the 
boatload  of  hungry  refugee  chil¬ 
dren  with  food — and  a  delousing 
bath. 

“I  still  remember  the  indig¬ 
nity  of  it,  although  now  I  real¬ 
ize  it  was  necessary,”  Sue  re¬ 
calls. 

She  met  her  husband,  the  late 
Chris  Butler,  when  they  both 
were  working  on  the  European 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
Army  newspaper,  after  ^e  war. 

Butler,  a  Missouri  journalist, 
became  the  flrst  newsman  to 
cover  space  as  a  fulltime  beat. 

At  the  old  Cape 

“We  came  to  Cape  Canaveral 
in  the  summer  of  1957,”  Sue  re¬ 
calls. 

“In  those  days,  we  covered  a 
launch  by  eave^ropping  in  bars 
and  then  taking  up  vigil  at  the 
Port  Canaveral  jetties,  on  a 
three  or  four  foot  high  sand 
dune  we  dubbed  ‘Birdwatch  Hill’ 
because  it  afforded  a  pretty  good 
view  of  the  metal  ‘birds’  on  the 
Cape. 

“We’d  take  binoculars,  cam¬ 
eras,  a  blanket,  food  and  lots  of 
mosquito  repellent.  We’d  listen 
for  rattlesnakes  in  the  palmetto 
scrub  and  tried  not  to  step  on 
scorpions.  Our  ‘picnic*  might 
last  an3n^'here  from  one  to  eight 
hours.” 

Sue  was  a  general  reporter, 
covering  space  along  with  other 
beats,  until  her  husband  became 
ill  -arly  in  1964. 

‘•They  were  getting  ready  to 
launch  the  flrst  unmanned  Ti- 
tan-Gemini  when  Chris  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,”  Sue  re¬ 
members. 

“As  he  was  carried  out,  he 
handed  me  the  NASA  press  kit 
and  said;  ‘You’ll  cover  for  me  in 
the  morning,  honey,  won’t  you?’ 
I  sat  up  all  night  and  bon^  up 
on  it  and  went  out  the  next  day 
and  filed  a  long  story  on  the 
launch  for  Missiles  and  Rockets, 
the  technical  magazine  he  repre¬ 
sented  at  that  time. 

“Don’t  ask  me  how.  It  was 
sheer  bluff. 

“But  during  the  year  he  was 
ill  before  he  died,  and  I  was 
doing  my  job  and  pinchhitting 
for  him,  too,  I  did  my  home¬ 
work.  I  had  to.  It  was  all  ter¬ 
ribly  technical.  But  his  editor 


liked  my  stuff,  and  eventually 
gave  me  bylines;  and  then  my 
own  editors  on  the  Daytona 
Beach  News-Journal  figured  if  I 
was  good  enough  to  get  tech¬ 
nical  articles  published,  I  must 
know  what  I’m  doing,  and  I 
might  as  well  be  taken  off  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  cover  space 
fulltime.” 

Space  experience 

Space  has  been  Sue’s  beat 
ever  since. 

To  get  the  feel  of  it,  and  write 
from  flrst  hand  experience.  Sue 
has  floated  in  “zero  G”  and 
walked  in  moon-like  one-sixth 
gravity  in  the  “Weightless  Won¬ 
der”  KC-1735  aircraft  used  for 
astronaut  training;  soared  to 
50,000  feet  in  an  altitude  cham¬ 
ber  and  “fainted  after  I  took  off 
my  oxygen  mask  as  ordered,  but 
didn’t  recognize  the  symptoms 
of  hypoxia,  as  I  should  have;” 
bumped  her  head  in  an  Apollo 
spacecraft,  gone  to  sea  on  the 
missile  firing  and  tracking  ship 
Observation  Island  and  on  a 
Subroc  missile  firing  destroyer; 
climbed  down  into  a  nuclear 
Polaris  firing  submarine ;  ridden 
in  a  jet  fighter;  counted  down 
and  launched  a  Loki  weather 
rocket,  and  is  the  only  reporter 
to  have  driven  the  $6  million 
crawler-transporter  that  carries 
Saturn  V/Apollos  to  the  launch 
pad. 

She  has  interviewed  astro¬ 
nauts  and  their  wives;  kings  and 
queens — “once,  when  a  royal 
pair  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  the 
press,  I  had  it  made:  the  Queen 
and  I  used  to  double  date  in 
Paris  before  she  was  a  queen 
and  I  was  a  reporter;”  U.S. 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents, 
countless  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  ;  “and  if  I  had  a  nickel 
for  every  famous  scientist,  avia¬ 
tor  and  engineer  I’ve  pestered, 
I  might  not  be  writing  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  but  I’d  still  be  a  reporter 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.” 

Long  and  crazy  hours 

Sue  works  long  and  crazy 
hours.  “I  used  to  tell  people 
they  might  reach  me  at  home  be¬ 
tween  2  and  4  a.m.,  but  quite 
often  I’m  out  at  the  Cape  for  a 
shot,  so  they  couldn’t  count  on 
catching  me  then,  either.” 

She  argues  convincingly  why, 
once  NASA  permits  live  cover¬ 
age  of  a  trip  to  the  Moon,  she 
should  be  the  pool  reporter: 

“I’m  a  natural.  I’m  5'  1”  apd 
weigh  100  pounds,  so  I  take  up 
less  room  in  a  spacecraft  and 
am  lighter  than  any  male  col¬ 
league.  Besides,  I  eat  less,  so  it 
also  would  be  cheaper  to  let  me 
go!” 

Sue’s  weekly  column,  “Of  Men 
and  Missiles,”  is  being  offered 
to  other  newspapers  by  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  News-Journal. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Golding’s  ad  tuneup 
for  new  car  dealers 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Bill  Golding,  president  of 
Parish  and  Associates,  the 
Classified  development  service, 
did  yeoman’s  duty  in  Oklahoma 
City  recently,  putting  on  a  sales 
rally  for  200  newspaper  sales 
personnel  and  a  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing  for  franchised  auto  dealers. 

Golding  made  some  good 
points  worth  passing  along  to 
the  salespeople  who  handle  auto¬ 
motive  advertising.  Here  are  a 
few: 

Golding  said  it  helps  to  know 
your  advertising  audience  in 
order  to  direct  your  advertising 
to  them. 

For  instance,  last  year  1.5 
million  women  bought  them¬ 
selves  new  cars — a  market  com¬ 
monly  thought  to  be  dominated 
by  men. 

Also,  more  than  half  of  the 
country’s  licensed  drivers  are 
women. 

If  you  are  not  orienting  your 
advertising  to  appeal  to  women, 
you’re  missing  an  important 
segment  of  the  market. 

Of  the  families  who  bought 
new  cars  last  year,  he  said,  94 
per  cent  of  the  women  visited 
the  new  car  showrooms  and 
helped  make  the  decision  to  buy. 

Golding  said  car  dealers  also 
should  aim  their  advertising 
message  at  the  multiple  income 
family. 

He  noted  that  one  half  of  the 
women  over  18  are  working  and 
50  per  cent  of  them  are  married. 

So,  the  family  with  a  work¬ 
ing  wife  spends  40  per  cent 
more  for  an  automobile  than  if 
just  one  worked,  Golding  ex¬ 
plained. 

There  are  other  things  a  car 
dealer  ought  to  know,  too,  such 
as  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
for  a  potential  customer  to 
make  up  his  or  her  mind. 

Golding  said  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  nationally-known 
research  Arm  showed  that  58 
percent  of  the  people  who 
bought  new  cars  did  so  within 
one  week  of  the  time  they  flrst 
began  thinking  about  it.  And, 
24  percent  deliberated  from  two 
weeks  to  a  month  before  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  car. 

Golding  said  the  “number  one” 
place  to  advertise  automobiles  on 
the  local  level  is  the  newspaper 
classifled  ad  section  “because 
that’s  where  the  reader  goes  for 
this  kind  of  information.” 


He  said  car  dealers  who  move 
their  businesses  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  metropolitan  area  with 
the  idea  of  serving  a  specific 
area  alone  are  making  a  big 
mistake. 

While  55  per  cent  of  the  auto 
buyers  make  their  purchases  in 
such  “convenience  areas”,  44 
per  cent  go  outside  their  own 
neighborho^,  Golding  pointed 
out. 

Also,  43  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  buy  cars  visit  just  one 
dealer,  while  29  per  cent  visit 
several  dealers. 

“Just  because  you’re  located  in 
one  suburban  area,  don’t  get  the 
idea  that  your  sales  are  limited 
just  to  that  area,”  Golding  ad¬ 
vised. 

He  said  good  advertising  must 
appeal  to  such  emotional  factors 
as  life,  love,  ease  (or  comfort) 
and  the  senses. 

“Good  advertising  is  good 
salesmanship  in  print,”  he  said, 
“in  that  it  anticipates  questions 
and  answers  them,  gets  the 
reader’s  attention,  stimulates  his 
interest,  whets  his  desire  for 
what  you  are  offering  and  bids 
him  to  act.” 

Golding  also  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  “good  name”  in 
establishing  confidence  in  a 
dealership. 

“A  person  will  never  consum¬ 
mate  a  deal  until  he  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  seller,”  he  said. 

Planning  for  the  event  was 
handled  by  Ed  Stanley,  CAM  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 

• 

Newspaper  will  pay 
staffer’s  school  fee 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  policy  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  and  support  further  aca¬ 
demic  work  by  individual  staff 
members  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  has  been  announced  by 
Paul  A.  McKalip,  editor. 

The  Citizen  will  pay  the  full 
tuition  and  course  fees  for  any 
regular  staff  member  who  at¬ 
tends  the  University  of  Arizona 
or  any  accredited  school  in  the 
Tucson  vicinity. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the 
type  of  courses  a  staffer  may 
take,  McKalip  said,  but  courses 
must  be  sch^uled  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  own  time. 
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Chicago  Tribune 
staffers  share 
$5,070  awards 

Chicago 

(^ash  awards  totaling  $6,070 
were  distributed  to  six  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at 
the  10th  annual  Christmas  lun- 
diRon.  The  awards  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  memory  of  Edward 
Scott  Beck,  a  deceased  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
Each  winner  received  $845. 

While  600  editorial  and  other 
department  members  looked  on, 
Tom  Moore,  managing  editor, 
presented  scrolls  and  checks  to 
Frank  Starr,  Ridgely  Hunt, 
James  Strong,  Ronald  Koziol, 
Bay  Foster  and  Phil  Mascione 
for  outstanding  journalistic 
work. 

Starr,  31,  chief  of  the  Trib¬ 
une's  Moscow  bureau,  came  here 
to  receive  his  award.  He  was 
cited  for  his  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  fighting  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Commun¬ 
ist  China  in  1968.  He  shared  the 
foreign  news  award  with  Hunt, 
42,  assistant  magazine  editor. 


Chicago  Tribuno  wrifon  and  phofographart  who  won  1969  Edward  Scott  Back  awards;  laft  to 
right — Ronald  Ko»ol,  invaitigativa  raportar;  Jamas  Strong,  labor  aditor;  Ridglay  Hunt,  assistant 
aditor  of  tha  Tribuna  Magaxina;  Frank  Starr,  chiaf  of  tha  Tribuna's  Moscow  buraau;  Ray  Fostar  and 
Phil  Masciona,  photographars,  and  Tom  Moora,  managing  aditor,  who  mada  tha  prasantations. 


for  a  four-part  report  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  Starr  is  a  nephew 
of  Don  Starr,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  a  former  Tribune 
foreign  correspondent. 

Strong,  38,  labor  editor,  and 
Koziol,  35,  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  shared  the  award  for  lo¬ 
cal  reporting  of  widespread 
theft  from  the  docks  of  Chicago 
ports  at  Calumet  Harbor  and 
Navy  Pier.  Security  measures 
were  taken  after  the  thievery 
was  disclosed. 

Foster  and  Mascione  shared 
the  best  photograph  award,  Fos¬ 
ter,  32,  for  his  picture  of  a 
Vietnam  veteran  and  a  member 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democra¬ 
tic  Society  soliciting  contribu¬ 
tions  in  Chicago. 

Mascione,  39,  photographed  a 
dramatic  moment  of  a  Chicago 
Cubs  baseball  game.  It  showed 
Roberto  Clemente,  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  outfielder,  missing  by 
inches  a  ball  hit  against  the 
wall. 

• 

Broadcast  group 
elects  Warren 

Washington 

Charles  Warren,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  Mutual  Broad- 
ea.sting  System,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Roger  Mudd,  of 
Columbia  Broadcastiing  System. 
Other  new  officers  are  ^bert  E. 
Clark,  ABC,  secretary;  and 
Prank  Jordan,  NBC,  treasurer. 
The  new  officers  will  be  installed 
at  the  association’s  annual  din¬ 
ner  February  26. 


Ottaway  newspapers 
executives  move  up 

Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 

Three  managerial  changes  at 
Ottaway  Newspapers  have  been 
announced  by  Lyndon  R.  Boyd, 
president  of  Ottaway  Newspa- 
pers-Radio  Inc. 

William  C.  Lundquest,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
at  Hyannis,  Mass,  will  retire 
January  1  after  30  years  with 
Ottaway  management.  Lund¬ 
quest,  a  vicepresident  of  ON-R, 
has  been  publisher  at  Hyannis 
since  1967. 

He  will  be  succeeded  at  Cape 
Cod  by  Albert  DeLuca,  who  has 
been  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.) 
Press-Republican,  another  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Ottaway  group. 

Benjamin  M.  Turnbull,  assist¬ 
ant  manager  at  Plattsburgh, 
will  become  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  there. 

Lundquest  will  have  completed 
40  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  He  joined  the  Hearst 
New'spapers  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
in  1929.  On  August  1,  1939  he 
was  employed  by  the  Endicott 
(N.Y.)  Bulletin,  then  owned  by 
James  H.  Ottaway,  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  Ottaway 
group. 

He  served  there  as  business 
manager  until  1952,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Plattsburgh 
Press-Republican  as  general 
manager  and  vicepresident.  In 
1959  he  was  transferred  to  the 
same  positions  with  the  Middle- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times-Herald  and 


later  with  the  Times  Herald- 
Record  of  the  same  city.  From 
1961  until  going  to  the  Cape  he 
sen'ed  as  a  vicepresident  of 
ON-R  at  headquarters  here. 

Lundquest  and  his  wife  will 
continue  to  live  in  West  Hyan- 
nisport.  Mass. 

DeLuca  joined  the  Ottaway 
organization  at  Plattsburgh  in 
1954  as  an  advertising  salesman. 

Turnbull  has  served  at  Platts¬ 
burgh  since  1964.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  general  manager  of  ra¬ 
dio  station  WDOS  in  Oneonta, 
N.Y.,  an  Ottaway  enterprise. 

• 

^Dolly’  benefit  show 

Los  Angeles 

A  special  showing  of  the  20th 
Century-Fox  musical,  “Hello 
Dolly!"  will  be  held  January  12 
at  Grauman’s  Chinese  Theatre, 
Hollywood,  with  all  proceeds  go¬ 
ing  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Douglas  Wilson,  who  was  a 
photographer  for  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer.  Wilson  died  last  April 
12  of  inuries  sustained  in  a 
motorcycle  accident. 

• 

Gay  buys  weekly 

Richard  W.  Gay,  owner  of  the 
Prosser  (Wash.)  Record  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  purchased  the  Grand¬ 
view  Herald  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Fleming,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  George  Young,  managing 
editor  and  printing  plant  fore¬ 
man  for  more  than  25  years,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of 
the  Grandview  weekly. 


Newspaper  offers 
rewards  in  killings 

St.  Louis 

Rewards  totaling  $7,500  have 
been  offered  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  for  information 
leading  to  arrests  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  persons  responsible  for 
four  killings  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  recently. 

The  newspaper  said  it  was  of¬ 
fering  the  rewards  of  $2,500  in 
each  case  because  it  believed 
there  might  be  persons  with  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  killings  who  were 
afraid  to  volunteer  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  police. 

•  It  outlined  a  procedure  w’here- 
by  citizens  could  Avrite  the  news¬ 
paper,  giving  the  information, 
without  revealing  their  identity 
Informants  were  asked  to  keep 
carbon  copies  of  their  letters 
with  an  identifying  number  in¬ 
scribed,  rather  than  their  names. 

The  killings  involved  in  the 
Globe’s  rewards  involved  a 
church  treasurer,  a  sheriff’s  dep¬ 
uty  and  in  one  case,  tw’o  young 
women.  , 

Settlement  posted 

San  Francisco 

A  plan  to  settle  a  $21  million 
libel  suit  against  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  the  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Co.,  Golden  Gate  Magazine 
Co.  and  several  individuals  for 
$30,000  was  disclosed  in  a  court 
petition.  The  charges  stemmed 
from  a  Sunday  News  story  on 
the  efforts  of  Donald  F.  McMas- 
ters  to  gain  the  custody  of  two 
children  from  his  former  wife. 
Dolly  Fitz  Cope. 
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Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

L.  V.  DodKe  Jr^  former  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  with  Young  & 
Rubicam,  has  joined  Doremus 
&  Company  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  account  executive. 

*  «  * 

John  W.  Frierson  Jr.,  former 
vicepresident  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Sun  Papers, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  joined 
Luckie  &  Forney,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing-public  relations  agency  as 
account  executive.  Rudy  Ward, 
formerly  with  Cargill,  Wilsoii 
Agency,  Richmond,  was  named 
radio-tv  director. 

*  * 

Kathleen  Chasse,  formerly 
associated  with  Avon  Products 
in  New  York,  has  joined  Ameri¬ 
can  Flyers  Airline  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Fisher,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  re¬ 
cently  PR  director  for  Los 
Angeles  Beautiful  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck.  Lee 
H.  Jacobson,  formerly  manager 
of  account  services  for  Media 
Distribution  Services,  has 
joined  H-R  &  D  to  manage  pro¬ 
duction  services  in  its  New 
York  office. 

*  *  * 

George  Wells,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  public  relations 
firm  in  Washington  for  nine 
years,  has  been  appointed  PR 
director  of  the  National  Soft 
Drink  Association.  He  succeeds 
Loring  F.  Overman,  who  retired. 
•  •  • 

A.  R.  Clinger,  public  informa¬ 
tion  manager  for  General  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  Florida,  has 
been  appointed  as  public  infor¬ 
mation  manager  for  GT&E 
Data  Services  Corp.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Corp. 

•  *  « 

Herbert  D.  Smith  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident-public 
affairs  for  Uniroyal  Inc.,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Uniroyal’s  govern¬ 
ment,  urban  affairs  and  public 
relations.  Smith  is  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  since  1946. 

•  •  * 

Robert  Demme  has  rejoined 
Woody  Kepner  Associates  as 
account  representative,  having 
served  in  the  intervening  period 
as  PR  director  of  a  Miami  hotel 
and  publicity  director  for  mo¬ 
tion  picture  productions. 

*  *  « 

Farley  Manning  Associates, 


PR  consultants  to  the  Virgin 
Island  Government,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  United  States 
Travel  Service,  an  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for 
domestic  PR  services. 

*  *  « 

Cole  &  Weber  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  counsel  for  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  hospital,  Portland.  Ore. 
Larry  Shaw  is  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

*  *  * 

Arne  Westerman  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
named  to  handle  advertising 
and  public  relations  for  Dis¬ 
count  Fabrics. 

*  *  « 

Bostelman  Associates  has  been 
retained  as  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Executive  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.,  management 
appraisal  firm. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  N.  Gannon,  who 
joined  Hill  and  Knowlton  in 
1951,  was  named  a  senior  vice- 
president. 

*  *  * 

Jay  B.  Jonas,  formerly  in 
charge  of  customer  relations  and 
.sales  promotion  for  the  Dicta¬ 
phone  Corporation  in  New  York, 
has  joined  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  Arndt,  Preston,  Chapin, 
Lamb  &  Keen. 

*  *  * 

Public  Relations  Counsel  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Jade 
Foundation  Restaurants  in  New 
Jersey. 

*  *  • 

Louis  A.  Custrini,  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Association,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Mekler/ Ansell  Associates, 
New  York. 

*  s  * 

Edgar  S.  McLellan  III — ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  Thomas 
Crimmins,  vicepresident-public 
relations  for  the  wine  and  spirit 
division  of  Schieffelin  &  Co. 

*  *  * 

John  E,  Severson — appointed 
manager-communications  at  the 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company, 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Lockwood,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Concord 

(N.H.)  Monitor,  owner  and 
operator  of  his  own  consultant 
firm,  has  combined  operations 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Mar¬ 
keting  Corp.,  Concord  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  agency. 
*  *  * 

Brian  Wilson,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  media  relations  for 

American  Metal  Climax,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Corporation  as  director 
of  corporate  public  relations. 

*  *  « 

John  Gruenberg  2nd,  an  edi¬ 
torial  staffer  of  McGraw-Hill 


for  several  years,  who  recently 
headed  his  own  PR  firm,  has 
been  named  public  relations 
account  manager  of  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

•  *  « 

S.  David  Ross,  formerly  an 
account  executive  with  the 
Michener  Co.  and  William  H. 
Danneberg  Jr.,  have  joined  the 
PR  department  of  Lewis  &  Gil¬ 
man,  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Stewart  T.  Pardee  has  been 
appointed  director  of  corporate 
communications  for  Computer 
Applications  Inc.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  PR  manager  for  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 

Co. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Abbott  moves 
to  job  tvith  Xerox 

Stamfx)RD,  Conn. 

Thomas  C.  Abbott  has  been 
named  manager,  editorial  serv¬ 
ices,  Xerox  Corporation,  report¬ 
ing  to  Fred  Isley,  manager, 

public  relations. 

Prior  to  joining  Xerox,  Ab¬ 
bott  was  a  member  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  staff  of 
General  Motors  for  14  years.  He 
has  been  in  that  company’s  New 
York  City  office  the  last  eight 
years. 

From  1951  to  1955,  Abbott 
was  a  financial  and  business 
news  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  also  worked  for  the 
City  New's  Bureau  of  Chicago, 
International  News  Service  and 
two  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

• 

Asbury  will  become 
university  publisher 

Seattle 

William  F.  Asbury,  45,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bremerton 
Sun  since  1966,  w’ill  become 
publisher  and  editorial  adviser 
of  student  publications  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  be¬ 
ginning  in  Winter  Quarter. 

Asbury  succeeds  William  F. 
Johnston,  who  has  resigned  as 
publisher  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  an  associate  professor 
in  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions  at  the  University. 

Asbury  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Bremerton 
Sun  since  October  to  take  part 
in  a  research  project  in  experi¬ 
mental  newswriting  in  the 
School  of  Communications. 

• 

Ad  agency  dividend 

The  board  of  directors  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  de¬ 
clared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  20 
cents  per  share  on  the  common 
shares  of  the  company,  payable 
on  February  20  to  shareholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
January  23.  ^ 

EDITOR  at  PUB 


Hudoba  elected 
NPC  president 

Washington 

Michael  Hudoba,  Washing.on 
editor  and  columnist  for  Sports 
Afield  magazine,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Pri'ss 
Club,  advancing  from  the  oftice 
of  vicepresident.  He  succeeds 
John  W.  (Pat)  Heffernan, 
Washington  bureau  chief  of 
Reuters  news  agency. 

Hudoba,  a  former  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  official, 
specializes  in  coverage  of  con¬ 
servation  and  national  resources 
subjects. 

Other  officers  chosen  by  the 
Press  Club  are:  Vernon  Lou- 
viere,  associate  editor  of  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business,  vicepresident; 
Robert  A.  Alden,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
secretary;  Felix  Belair  Jr.,  staff 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  treasurer;  and  Kimon 
Gregory,  prcxlucer  for  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  financial 
secretary. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  on 
the  12-man  board  of  governors 
were  Warren  Rogers,  chief  of 
Look  magazine’s  Wa-shington 
Bureau,  and  Robert  Roth,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

• 

John  Leith  will  head 
weekly  papers’  office 

Toronto 

John  B.  Leith,  of  Clearwater. 
Florida,  has  been  appointed 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 
Association  here.  He  succeeds 
Robert  W.  Jones,  general  man¬ 
ager  since  last  March,  who  is 
resigning  to  establish  a  public 
relations  firm. 

Jones,  a  Bell  Telephone  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive  in  both 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  retired 
from  Bell  early  this  year. 

Leith  was  bom  in  Blyth,  On¬ 
tario  in  1921.  He  holds  a  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Journalism  degree  from 
Carlton  University,  Ottawa.  In 
1951  he  became  editor-publisher 
and  co-owner  of  the  weekly  Co- 
hourg  (Ont.)  Times,  which 
ceased  publication  in  1953.  He 
served  for  seven  years  on  the 
National  Capital  Commission, 
Ottawa. 

• 

On  advisory  board 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  managing 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  05* 
server-Disjmtch  represents  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  on  the  Advisory  Board  for 
the  ANPA  Foundation’s  World 
Press  Achievement  Award.  His 
name  was  inadvertently  omitUd 
from  the  list  provided  by  the 
ANPA  (E&P,  December  13). 
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Sixton  shares 
lef  t  in  trust 
for  his  son 

Winnipeg 

Tiie  will  of  the  late  John  W. 
Sift  )n,  former  president  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  of  FP 
Publications  Ltd.,  lists  an  estate 
.f  $9,649,167. 

Sifton  died  June  10.  He  was 

't3. 

Aside  from  personal  property, 
most  of  the  estate  is  in  market¬ 
able  securities,  private  company 
nvi'stments,  life  insurance,  cash 
n  banks  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able. 

The  will  names  as  trustees: 
[R.  S.  Malone,  publisher  and  edi- 
or-in-chief  of  the  Free  Press; 
|William  Elliott  Shields,  an  ac- 
rountant;  and  Donald  Cameron 
MctJavin  of  Toronto. 

The  will  provides  that  Sifton’s 
las.s  A  common  shares  of  FP 
Publications  Ltd.,  which  repre- 
i-aent  30  percent  of  the  voting 
shares,  be  transferred  to  his 
•ion,  Victor  John  Sifton,  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  25.  Meantime, 
voting  rights  rest  with  the  trus- 
r.ee.s. 

All  personal,  domestic  and 
.household  articles  and  all  tan- 
Jpble  property  were  bequeathed 
0  his  wife,  June. 

The  will  also  provides  for  a 
52.jO,000  trust  fund  to  be  divided 
•<iual!y  among  his  five  children 
-his  son,  Victor  John;  a  son, 
Graeme,  by  a  former  marriage; 
and  Raymond,  Harold  and  Pa¬ 
tricia,  children  by  his  wife 
June’s  former  marriage. 


Pioneer  publications 
in  extensive  merger 

Chicago 

Pioneer  Publishing  Company, 
Time  Inc.  publisher  of  Pioneer 
|uid  Hollister  (Chicago  sub- 
jrban)  Newspapers,  has  merged 
several. 

They  are:  Northbrook  Neivs 
uid  Northbrook  Star,  Norwood 
Herald  and  the  Montclare-Ley- 
ien  Herald,  Highland  Park  Her- 
dd  with  the  Highland  Park 
Sews  and  Highwood  News, 
Deerfield  Villager  with  the  Deer- 
Held  Review,  the  Lake  Forest 
Lamplighter  with  the  Lake  For- 
tter,  and  the  Lake  Bluff  Lamp¬ 
lighter  and  Lake  Bluff  Review. 


)Sun  buys  Offen 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.  of  New 
Tork  has  acquired  B.  Offen  and 
Co.  Inc.  of  Chicago  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  price.  Offen  makes  driers 
for  web  offset  presses  and  other 
paphic  arts  equipment.  It  had 
ales  of  about  $3  million  a  year. 


Ridder  profit  up 

Ridder  Publications  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  revenue  of  $83  million 
for  nine  months  this  year,  as 
compared  with  $75.9  million  in 
the  corresponding  period  of 
1968.  Net  income  was  up  from 
$5.7  million  to  $6.5  million,  95 
cents  a  share  against  84  cents  a 
share. 


Parade  reports 
highest  revenue 

1969  advertising  revenue — 
$32,748,485,  up  from  $29,065,447 
in  1968 — was  the  largest  in 
Parade’s  history. 

The  number  of  advertising 
pages  rose  from  531  in  1968  to 
555  in  1969  and  circulation  went 
up  to  a  record  16.2  million  in  93 
distributing  newspapers. 

Over  the  past  five  years.  Pa¬ 
rade’s  advertising  pages  have 
grown  from  364  to  655— a  gain 
of  52%.  Revenues  have  risen 
from  $18  million  to  nearly  $33 
million,  and  circulation  has  gone 
up  33%,  with  an  increase  of  19 
papers. 

Advertisers  are  carrying  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  Parade,  Arthur  H. 
(Red)  Motley  told  about  50 
newspaper  representatives  who 
attended  his  18th  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  reception  this  week. 

Parade’s  president  pointed  out 
that  the  Washington  Post  has 
paid  only  one-tenth  of  one  cent 
per  copy  for  the  supplement. 
The  amount  of  newsprint  used 
in  it  costs  eight  times  that  price, 
he  said. 

Motley  also  reported  that  Pa¬ 
rade  had  held  the  line  on  cost  to 
the  publishers  for  about  15 
years.  The  current  price  of  a 
page  of  advertising  in  full  color 
for  all  of  Parade’s  circulation  is 
$65,000. 

• 

Underground  papers 
are  microfilmed 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  is  repro¬ 
ducing  nearly  100  newspapers 
of  the  Underground  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  on  microfilm. 

“We’re  publishing  the  Under¬ 
ground  Press  Syndicate  news¬ 
papers  on  microfilm  because  we 
feel  that  this  decade  of  great 
turmoil  can’t  be  completely  re¬ 
corded  without  them,’’  John  C. 
Marken,  General  Manager  of 
Bell  &  Howell’s  Micro  Photo  Di¬ 
vision,  says.  “These  newspapers 
and  their  deliberately  biased 
views  are  vital  to  the  truly  com¬ 
prehensive  library  and  to  the 
thorough  scholar.” 

The  program,  he  said,  has  the 
support  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association. 


Capital  Cities 
names  Dan  Burke 
for  publications 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
Corporation  has  separated  its 
operations  into  two  divisions — 
one  for  broadcasting,  the  other 
for  publishing. 

The  publishing  division  will 
include  the  recently  acquired 
Pontiac  Press  Company,  as  well 
as  Fairchild  Publications  which 
merged  with  Capital  Cities  in 
May  1968.  Daniel  B.  Burke,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Capital 
Cities,  was  named  president  of 
this  division.  Burke  joined  Capi¬ 
tal  Cities  in  July  1961  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Television  Sta¬ 
tion  WTEN,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Capital  Cities  operates  12  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations  and 
publishes  eight  Fairchild  busi¬ 
ness  newspapers  (including 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  the 
Pontiac  Press,  an  afternoon 
daily  newspaper  in  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

Capital  Cities  Broadcast  Divi¬ 
sion  will  include  all  the  radio 
and  television  stations  operated 
by  the  company.  Joseph  P. 
Dougherty,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  these  properties  for 
the  past  three  years  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Capital 
Cities,  was  named  president  of 
this  division. 

Gannett  dividend 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Directors  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
12  cents  a  share,  payable  Janu¬ 
ary  2  to  stockholders  of  record 
December  22. 
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Goss  equipment  included 
in  MGD  Graphic  Systems 


Chicago 

Miehle-Goss- Dexter  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  North  American 
Rockwell  Ckirporation,  is  chang¬ 
ing  its  name  to  MGD  Graphic 
Systems. 

E.  G.  Morrison,  president  of 
MGD,  said  the  new  name  is 
more  descriptive  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  capabilities  in  products  and 
services  in  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry. 

“It  also  reflects  the  new  ap¬ 
proaches  we  are  taking  in  mar¬ 
keting  and  technology  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  merger  with  North 
American  Rockwell,”  Morrison 
said. 

Morrison  said  MGD  will  iden¬ 
tify  itself  as  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems — North  American  Rockwell 
but  that  it  will  continue  to  mar¬ 


ket  its  present  products  under 
the  long-established  and  well- 
recognized  names  of  its  divi¬ 
sions. 

MGD  has  a  line  of  printing 
presses  and  bindery  machinery 
produced  by  its  Goss,  Miehle  and 
I)exter  divisions,  which  had 
merged  in  1957,  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Lawson,  Fincor  and 
MGD  Pneumatics,  MGD  broad¬ 
ened  its  product  line  to  include 
a  variety  of  accessories  and 
components  for  printing  machin¬ 
ery  and  non-graphic  equipment. 

North  American  Rockwell  is 
engaged  in  20  related  engineer¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  has  major  strengths 
in  research  and  development, 
aerospace  and  systems  engineer¬ 
ing. 
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Canada  press 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

liivf;  nothing  to  do  with  press 
fretdom,  although  personally  he 
would  hate  regfulation  of  rates. 
He  believed  in  charging  for  ad- 
rertising  what  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

Limitations  are  imposed  basi¬ 
cally  by  competition  for  adver¬ 
tising  from  radio  and  television 
in  Windsor,  a  one-newspaper 
city,  but  generally  rates  of 
newspapers  in  other  communi¬ 
ties  are  a  more  important  con¬ 
sideration. 

Farrell  agreed  that  his  news¬ 
paper  would  have  more  latitude 
m  setting  rates  than  would 
newspapers  in  cities  where  there 
is  direct  competition  from  other 
dailies. 

Farrell  said  he  also  disagreed 
with  some  fellow  newspaper 
men  who  oppose  establishment 
of  a  press  council,  perhaps  on 
the  British  pattern,  to  police 
the  press. 

Favors  press  council 

His  newspaper  favors  press 
councils  and  plans  to  help  or¬ 
ganize  one  in  Windsor  before 
the  end  of  next  year.  He  said 
that  in  Canada,  where  newspa¬ 
pers  are  essentially  local  and 
there  are  no  nationally-circu¬ 
lated  dailies  as  in  Europe,  coun¬ 
cils  should  start  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  level.  Provincial  and  na¬ 
tional  councils  could  be  added. 

Farrell  said  newspapermen 
ihould  make  up  half  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  councils,  members 
of  the  general  public  the  other 
half  and  the  chairman  should 
not  be  a  newspaperman. 

He  told  the  16-member  com- 
nuttee  that  he  believes  two  of 
the  major  newspaper  groups  in 
Canada  oppose  a  press  council 
and  the  third  is  in  favor.  The 
I  three  groups  are  Thomson, 
Southam,  and  FP  Publications. 

In  answer  to  another  ques¬ 
tion,  Farrell  said  he  believes 
public  ownership  of  newspapers 
would  be  unhealthy  b^ause 
they  would  then  be  subject  to 
political  pressure. 

Senator  Charles  McElman, 
(L-New  Brunswick)  in  an  evi¬ 
dent  reference  to  the  conglom¬ 
erate  New  Brunswick  holdings 
of  financier  K.  C.  Irving,  read 
out  a  long  list  of  business  inter¬ 
ests  including  newspapers.  He 
red  asked  whether  publishers  and 
the  reporters  of  those  newspapers 
would  be  able  to  report  fairly 
about  their  employer’s  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

“It  is  hard  enough  for  a 
newspaper  man  to  do  a  good 
job  and  all  those  things  you 
cite  would  make  it  harder,” 


Farrell  replied. 

Farrell  said  he  would  like  to 
see  more  foreign  news  coverage 
by  The  Canadian  Press,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Washington.  He  thought 
it  would  be  economically  feasible 
for  CP  to  step  up  permanent 
staffing  abroad.  The  Star,  which 
pays  $90,000  a  year  now  to  CP, 
would  gladly  pay  an  additional 
$5,000  for  increased  foreign 
coverage. 

On  that  basis,  the  additional 
income  from  all  CP  member 
newspapers  would  work  out  to 
about  $200,000  a  year  for  extra 
foreign  staffing. 

Publisher  Michael  Wardell  of 
the  Fredericton  Gleaner,  one  of 
the  New  Brunswick  newspapers 
owned  by  K.  C.  Irving,  declared 
freedom  of  the  press  is  freedom 
to  own,  edit,  print,  publish  and 
sell  a  newspaper  without  inter¬ 
ference  of  coercion  from  govern¬ 
ment. 

“I  regard  as  an  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press  this  Sen¬ 
ate  inquiry  coinciding  with  raids 
on  the  Daily  Gleaner  under  the 
Combines  Investigation  Act  ac¬ 
companied  by  hostile  and 
threatening  speeches  and  the 
published  letters  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  promoting  these  in- 
vestir  ^'Jons,”  he  stated  in  a 
brief  submitted  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

“The  experiences  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  this  connection  con¬ 
stitute  a  degree  of  insult,  ha¬ 
rassment  and  attempted  intim¬ 
idation  never  before,  I  believe, 
applied  to  the  free  press  of  any 
country  under  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  New  Brunswick  publisher 
has  accused  Senator  Charles 
McElman  (L-New  Brunswick) 
of  requesting  the  combines  in¬ 
vestigation  as  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Irving-owned 
press  in  New  Brunswick. 

Senator  McElman,  a  member 
of  the  media  inquiry,  replied 
that  he  is  attempting  to  correct 
the  monopoly  control  of  New 
Brunswick’s  five  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers. 

John  Holmes,  an  international 
affairs  expert,  suggested  the 
press  could  pool  resources  to 
form  a  national  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  with  emphasis  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

Holmes,  director-general  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  recognized 
there  are  “all  sorts  of  difficul¬ 
ties”  to  such  a  project.  One  was 
the  cost. 

“But  if  somebody  could  find 
a  way  it  would  serve  certain 
needs,”  he  said. 

It  would  have  only  limited 
circulation  having  most  interest 
for  scholars,  librarians  and 
specialists  in  international  af¬ 
fairs  and  related  subjects. 


Press  prober  biased, 
frying  group  charges 


Ottawa 

The  Special  Senate  Inquiry 
into  the  mass  media  boiled  up 
Tuesday  with  charges  that  one 
of  the  Senators  was  biased 
against  the  owners  of  the  New 
Brunswick  newspapers. 

Two  publishers  in  the  Irving 
group,  Michael  Wardell  of  Fred¬ 
ericton  and  Ralph  Ck>stello  of 
Saint  John,  said  Senator  C.  P. 
McElman,  New  Brunswick  Lib¬ 
eral,  should  disqualify  himself 
from  the  inquiry. 

K.  C.  Irving,  70-year-old  in¬ 
dustrialist,  made  a  rare  public 
appearance  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  charged  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Premier  Louis  Robi- 
chaud  had  harassed  Wardell  for 
political  opposition  and  arrang¬ 
ed  to  cut  off  income  from  the 
Gleaner  at  Fredericton.  The  pa¬ 
per  supported  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  in  the  1962  elec¬ 
tion. 

Irving,  owner  of  dozens  of 
New  Brunswick  companies  from 
oil  and  shipping  to  forestry, 
construction  and  manufacturing, 
also  accused  McElman  of  telling 
a  private  gathering  that  the 
Irving-owned  television  station 
in  Saint  John  would  lose  its  li¬ 
cense  within  a  year.  He  said  the 
senator  added  he  would  be  ready 
to  help  obtain  the  license  for 
someb^y  else. 

McElman,  who  took  little  part 
in  questioning  the  Irving  group 
witnesses,  denied  the  accusation 
and  took  issue  also  with  some  of 
the  testimony  by  Costello  and 
Wardell. 

Senator  Keith  Davey  (L-On- 
tario),  committee  chairman,  de¬ 
fended  McElman  as  a  useful 
member  of  the  committee. 

Senator  J.  Harper  Prowse  (L- 
Alberta)  observ^  that  Irving 
had  said  in  his  written  submis¬ 
sion  that  he  takes  no  part  in  the 
operation  of  his  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  interests  and  never 
interferes  with  the  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  comment  in  them.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Irving  had  said  neither  he 
nor  his  family  had  benefitted 
financially  from  the  interests, 
which  include  all  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily  newspapers  in  the 
province,  CHSJ-TV  and  CHSJ 
radio  in  Saint  John. 

Senator  Prowse  said  he  was 
confused. 

“Why  bother  to  own  them 
when  you  don’t  participate  in 
the  operation  and  take  no  money 
out  of  them?” 

Irving  said  there  is  ^eat  dif¬ 
ficulty  getting  capital  into  New 
Brunswick  and  New  Brunswick- 
ers  have  to  build  up  their  own 


resources.  That  necessity  pos¬ 
sibly  would  be  the  basis  of  his 
investment  in  newspapers  and 
broadcasting. 

Senator  Prowse  said  Irving 
had  purchased  existing  newspa¬ 
pers,  rather  than  start  new  ones. 
He  asked  again  why  Irving 
bothered  to  purchase  them  if  he 
took  no  part  in  their  operation 
and  took  no  money  from  their 
earnings. 

Irv’ing  said  he  could  under¬ 
stand  how  that  might  seem 
strange  in  other  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada,  but  that  was  the  only  way 
New  Brunswickers  could  retain 
control  of  their  activity. 

Wardell,  in  turn,  said  the  Lib¬ 
eral  government  of  Louis  Robi- 
chaud  had  booby-trapped  Irving 
in  a  1967  deal  that  saw  control 
of  Brunswick  Mining  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Co.  pass  from  him  to  Nor- 
anda  Mines  Ltd. 

At  another  stage.  Senator 
Prowse  of  Alberta  drew  laugh¬ 
ter  when  he  read  out  the  titil¬ 
lating  text  of  a  movie  ad  that 
appeared  in  the  same  edition  of 
the  Gleaner  as  an  editorial  de¬ 
nouncing  pornography  on  maga¬ 
zine  stands. 

Committee  lawyer  Yves  For¬ 
tier  asked  Wardell  whether  he 
had  any  difficulty  reconciling  a 
refusal  to  censor  his  newspaper 
advertisements  with  his  “anti¬ 
smut  campaign.” 

Wardell  assured  him  there 
was  no  difficulty. 

Senator  Prowse  suggested  the 
difference  is  that  the  editorials 
would  not  cost  him  money, 
whereas  censorship  of  ads 
ntight. 

Wardell  said  the  money  from 
movie  ads  was  negligible. 

The  Saint  John  newspapers 
have  been  accused  by  Senator 
McElman  of  failing  to  fight 
against  the  pollution  of  the 
Saint  John  River,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  the  papers  were  inhib¬ 
ited  by  the  fact  that  Irving 
owned  pulp  mills  on  the  system. 

However,  Costello  said,  no 
other  North  American  newspa¬ 
pers  campaigned  against  pollu¬ 
tion  until  recently. 

Committee  lawyer  Yves  For¬ 
tier  a.sked  about  the  Telegraph- 
Journal’s  handling  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  announcement  of  an  anti¬ 
pollution  measure  on  the  river. 
Fortier  said  the  15-paragraph 
government  announcement  ap¬ 
peared  as  two  paragraphs  under 
the  newspaper’s  obituary  col¬ 
umn. 

Ck>stello  said  that  was  “a  hor¬ 
rible  example”  of  a  lapse. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


AMISH  ORIENTED 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

How’s  your  horse  and  buggy 
lineage  doing?  That’s  not  a  silly 
question  for  Sugarcreek,  Ohio’s 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Budget, 
which  serves  Amish-Mennonite 
communities  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Budget  is  virtually  the 
only  weekly  paper  serving  Am¬ 
ish  communities,  not  only  in 
Ohio  but  in  nearly  all  50  states 
and  12  countries,  and  it  has  its 
interesting  aspects. 

There  aren’t  many  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  that  can  claim  to  have  some 
230  correspondents,  all  non-paid, 
and  a  subscription  list  showing 
six  Moses  J.  Millers  on  the  same 
delivery  route.  The  Budget  can 
because  the  Amish  love  to  travel 
and  like  to  write  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  brethren.  The 
profusion  of  Millers  arises  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Amish  penchant  for 
using  Old  Testament  first  names 
and  many  of  the  same  family 
names. 

Few  pirtures 

As  if  that  isn’t  enough  of  a 
problem,  the  Budget  uses  few 
photographs  because  the  religion 
doesn’t  allow  photographs  of  its 
practitioners,  although,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Budget’s  owner  and 
associate  editor,  George  R. 
Smith,  you  won’t  lose  your  cam¬ 
era  if  you  do  photograph  an  un¬ 
suspecting  Amish. 

Surprisingly,  Smith  is  not 
Amish  (he’s  Lutheran,  which 
doesn’t  resemble  the  Amish  re¬ 
ligion)  but  he  is  a  student  of 
the  Amish  way-of-life. 

The  paper  was  started  in  1890 
by  a  former  Amish-Mennonite 
farmer,  John  C.  Miller  (known 
as  “Budget  John”  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  local  John  C. 
Millers)  who  originated  the  idea 
of  the  correspondents  by  print¬ 
ing  the  letters  of  the  Amish- 
Mennonites  who  had  moved 
West. 

Smith  got  into  the  Budget 
business  when  his  father,  S.  A 
Smith,  bought  the  paper  in  1920 
from  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Miller  who 
was  no  relation  to  John  C.,  from 
whom  he  bought  the  paper  in 
1910  (along  with  several  part¬ 
ners). 

Two  editionH 

The  Budget  prints  two  edi¬ 
tions.  One  is  local,  serving  only 
the  Amish  community  around 
Sugarcreek.  and  a  national  (ac¬ 
tually  international)  edition 
w'hich  is  mailed  to  1,200  post 
offices  throughout  the  world. 


Circulation  of  the  Budget  is 
nearly  15,000,  with  5,700  of 
these  staying  in  Ohio.  The 
world’s  Amish  population  was 
estimated  by  Smith  at  50,000. 
Between  12,000  and  13,000  of 
these  live  in  Ohio. 

The  Amish  religion  itself  has 
several  sects.  The  so-called  Old 
Order  Amish,  predominant  in 
Ohio,  shun  modern  conveniences 
such  as  automobiles,  tractors, 
electricity,  telephone,  and 
others.  An  Amish  who  wants  to 
drive  himself  somewhere  buys  a 
horse  and  buggy,  hence  the  horse 
and  buggy  ads  in  the  Budget. 

An  Old  Order  member  can,  if 
he  wants,  hire  a  car  and  a 
driver,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
drive  himself.  Chauffeuring,  said 
Smith,  is  big  business  in  Amish 
country. 

The  photograph  ban  generally 
holds  true  only  for  the  Old 
Order.  The  Budget  will  print 
photographs  of  non-objecting 
Amish  brides  and  other  non- 
Amish  people. 

The  Amish  do  not  ban  “sta¬ 
tionary  engines”  which  allow  an 
Amish  housewife  to  clean  her 
clothes  in  a  gasoline-powered 
washing  machine  and  you  can 
buy  them  through  Budget  ads. 

But  other  local  Amish  groups, 
the  Mennonites,  and  the  non- 
Amish  in  the  locale,  buy  modern 
appliances  and  automobiles.  The 
Budget  carries  these  too. 

r.orrefipondent8 

By  far  the  largest  percentage 
of  copy  in  the  paper’s  national 
edition  is  taken  up  with  the 
writings  of  the  correspondents. 
Their  topics  always  concern 
their  religion,  agriculture  (95 
percent  of  the  Amish,  said 
Smith,  are  agriculturally  or¬ 
iented)  the  weather  and  who  is 
ailing. 

Typical  of  how  a  column 
might  begin,  “Some  welcome 
showers.  Silo  filling  has  started.” 

The  Old  Order  Amish  hold 
their  church  meetings  in  private 
homes  and  the  correspondents 
always  note  whose  home  and 
which  “strangers”  attended.  It 
isn’t  as  unhospitable  as  the 
word  makes  it  sound.  A  stranger 
to  the  Amish,  is  an  out  of  locale 
visitor,  and  there  are  always 
many  of  those. 

Ck)ntrary  to  a  commonly  held 
belief  about  the  Amish,  they  do 
a  great  deal  of  traveling,  and 
they  always  visit  Amish  com¬ 
munities  in  their  travels.  Col¬ 
umns  in  the  Budget  come  from 
Amish  traveling  in  Russia, 


South  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Smith  once  managed  the  pa¬ 
per  but  turned  it  over  to  two  of 
his  employes  last  year  and  now 
concerns  himself  entirely  with 
the  Amish  news.  He  admits  this 
doesn’t  take  much  work  because 
he  makes  few  changes  in  his 
correspondents’  copy — only  cor¬ 
recting  for  spelling  and  compre¬ 
hension.  The  color  of  the  Amish 
way-of-life,  evident  in  the  cor¬ 
respondents’  style,  he  leaves 
alone. 

The  “color”  includes  frequent 
understatement  and  concern  for 
fellow  Amish.  “Jonas  E.  Miller 
is  still  in  the  hospital  being 
there  2  weeks  already  due  to  an 
accident  while  unloading  a  few 
cows.  He  has  a  few  broken  ribs, 
bruised  ones,  and  also  a  cracked 
one.  And  he  also  had  a  few  op¬ 
erations  since  in  the  hospital 
...  he  is  not  too  well.” 

Obits  big  news 

To  the  Amish,  said  Smith, 
funerals  are  “social  events”,  and 
so  the  obits  get  front  page  play 
in  the  Budget.  “It’s  not  un¬ 
usual,”  said  Smith,  “for  an  Am¬ 
ish  funeral  to  draw  1,000  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Smith  said  that  with  so  much 
correspondence  material  it  is 
easy  to  put  the  paper  together. 
The  Budget  is  able  to  maintain 
a  10  man  staff  (including  pro¬ 
duction  people)  with  few  in¬ 
volved  in  editorial. 

Because  of  the  Amish,  the 
Budget  doesn’t  bother  to  cover 
local  (or  larger)  government 
activities.  The  Amish  don’t  vote 
so  political  news  is  of  little  in¬ 
terest  to  them. 

The  Budget  carries  some 
school  news  but  generally  avoids 
that  too  because  the  Amish  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  way  the  schools 
are  run  and  generally  educate 
their  cljildren  at  home  or  in  one 
of  the  Amish  parochial  schools. 
The  curriculum  is  usually  re¬ 
ligious  and  agriculturally  or¬ 
iented. 

Similar  family  names 

Half  of  the  Amish  in  this 
country.  Smith  related,  have 
either  Miller,  Yoder  or  Troyer 
last  names,  so  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  six  Moses  J.  Millers 
might  appear  on  the  same  route. 
The  Budget  solves  the  problem 
by  using  subscribers’  box  num¬ 
bers  to  identify  them. 

Increased  circulation  is  almost 
guaranteed  for  the  Budget.  Un¬ 
like  some  religious  groups,  the 
Amish  population  is  growing. 
The  average  Amish  women,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  report,  bears  an 
average  of  6.7  children  in  her 
lifetime  and  this  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  small  number 
of  Amish  which  deserts  to  other 
w’ays-of-life. 


FCC  denies 
Gaylord  bid 
for  station 


Washin  :tox 

On  the  ground  that  an  undue 
regional  concentration  of  con¬ 
trol  would  result,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  de 
nied  the  application  for  transfer 
of  control  of  the  Wichita-Hutch- 
inson  Company  Inc.,  licensee  of 
KTVH-tv,  Hutchinson,  Ka  iisasi 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company  to  WKY 
Television  System  Inc.  The  d^ 
nial  closed  a  proposed  $4.4  mil¬ 
lion  transaction. 

WKY  Television  System  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
controlled  by  the  Gaylord  famil; 
of  Oklahoma  City.  WKY  is  the 
licensee  of  WKY-tv  and  WKY 
AM  in  Oklahoma  City;  KTVT 
tv  Fort  Worth-Dallas;  KHTV-t^ 
Houston;  WTVT-tv  Tampa-St 
Petersburg;  and  WVTV-tv  Mil 
waukee. 

Publisher  two  largest  papers 

The  parent  company  publishes 
the  Dailg  Oklahoman  and  the 
Times,  the  largest  newspapen 
in  Oklahoma. 

“WKY  and  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  now  have  extensive  me¬ 
dia  interests  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  and  approval  of  the 
transfer  would  extend  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  a  third  state,  giving 
them  access  to  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  population 
of  Kansas,”  the  FCC  explained. 
“The  three  states  have  similar 
economic  activities,  including 
agriculture  and  the  production 
and  processing  of  petroleum.” 

W'ould  allow  *undue  rontrul* 

Under  these  circumstances, 
the  commission  said,  the  area 
in  which  WKY  Television  Sys¬ 
tem  would  have  a  voice  “pro¬ 
vides  substantial  support  for  a 
finding  that  approval  of  the 
transfer  would  result  in  an  un¬ 
warranted  or  undue  regional 
concentration  of  control.” 

FCC  members  Robert  Bartley, 
Kenneth  Cox,  Nicholas  John.son 
and  H.  Rex  Lee  voted  to  deny 
the  WKY  acquisition  with  com¬ 
missioners  Robert  E.  Lee,  Rob¬ 
ert  Wells  and  Dean  Burch,  FCC 
chairman,  concurring  in  part 
and  dissenting  in  part. 

The  FCC  had  ordered  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  proposed  sale,  but  the 
parties  asked  the  FCC  to  rule 
without  holding  it  since  their 
sales  contract  expires  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  and  a  hearing  couldn’t 
be  completed  by  that  date. 
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Rep  firm  named 

Salem,  Ore. 
The  Statesman-Journal  Com- 
pr.ny,  publishers  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman  and  Capital  Journal 
Newspapers,  announces  that  the 


Nelson  Roberts  Division,  Bran- 
ham-Moloney,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representative  firm,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  for 
sales,  billing  and  collecting  on 
national  advertising  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A>NOUNCEMENTS 

Apprainem  ••  Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partMnhlp,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbial,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 

Butiinegg  Opportunitieg 

START  OFFSETT  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  sQuipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  Now  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


Netcgpaper  Broken 

CONFIDE.VTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Hally  NEWSPAPEmS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washinirton.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DFAN  SELLERS  A  JOHN  HOGUE 
1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-1090 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Servingc  the  Paeifle  Northwest 
Box  609,  RoaeburK,  Oreson  97470 

BILL  MATTHEW  (COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
eotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hishest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  818)  446-0871  day¬ 
time  (AO  818)  788-8068  nlshU;  or 
write  Box  8364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Elorida  88616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISewgpaperg  For  Sale 
CHART  AREIA  2 

81-year-old  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
in  excellent  income  area.  Printed  in 
central  oiTset  plant.  86,000  down  to 
person  with  riirht  financial  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Ph:  (301)  398-4644,  Mr.  R. 

Smith. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  6-year-old 
twice-weekly  offset  newspaper;  plant 
completely  modem ;  3-unit  Urbanite 
Goss  press;  no  real  estate  to  buy.  Elx- 
cellent  opportunity  for  experienced  pub¬ 
lisher  with  substantial  funds  and  cr^it. 
Astro  Pub.  Co.,  publisliers  “The  SprinK- 
field  Sun,"  224  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Spring- 
field,  III.— 62703. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Masrasines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N,  WELLS  A  <X)MPANY 
648  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


MAfJIlNERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Compoging  RtHtm 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

LINOTYPE  COMET 
"300  series” 

Ser.  no.  3276,  equipped  with  two  mag¬ 
azines,  electric  pot  with  Linotronic 
controls,  four  alternating  molds,  metal 
j  fee<ler.  Star  hydraulic  quadder.  Star 
autosetter,  complete  with  line  back-up 
i  unit,  mat  detector,  mold  cooling  blower, 

I  two  fonts  of  unit-count  mats.  Increase 
'  your  straight  matter  production. 

For  further  information  contact; 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludiows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITEaiS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  E'lexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


2  CALIF.  WEEKLIES,  desert  and 
central  valley;  gross  t6(lM  and  8137M. 
Mel  Hodell,  Bkr.,  1388  Euclid.  Up¬ 
land,  Calif.— 91786. 


Publicationg  For  Sale 

SOUTHERN  RACING  JOURNAL,  ripe 
for  expansion.  Publishers'  Service.  334 
Jefferson  .Bldg.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.— 
27401. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Featureg  Available 

“ITS  ALEX'S  OPINION”— Weekly 
syndicated  editorial  panels  covering 
local  situations.  Popular  offset  sizes. 
Box  1238,  Seneca,  S.C.— 29678. 


FOR  SALE 

Intertype  Fotoeetter,  ser.  no.  310,  14 
lens  machine.  Will  accommodate  sizes 
up  to  and  including  72  pt..  equipped 
i  with  quadder,  four  Fotoeetter  mag- 
i  azines,  full  complement  of  Futura, 

;  Bodoni,  and  Gothic  mats.  Machine  in 
^  excellent  condition.  Available  for  in¬ 
spection. 

For  further  information  contact; 
INLAND  NEWSPAPEat  MACH.  CORP 
I  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
'  (AC  816)  221-9060 

PRINT  SHARP!  Stay  sharp  with  non- 
I  compressihle  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
I  Jack  Moore.  R/l,  Medina,  Ohio  44526. 

4  LINOTYPE  models  29,  31.  30,  14; 

!  Hamilton  electric  page  storage  racks; 
Goss  mat  roller;  34,00-lhs.  Lino  metal; 
Aluminum  chases  and  turtles.  New 
Fairchild  non-counting  tape  prefor- 
ators.  etc.  Top  condition.  Best  offer. 
Press  Publications.  Elmhurst.  III. — 
60126.  (AC  312)  834-0900. 


MArUlNERY  &  .Sl’PPLlES 
Miscellaneoug  Machinery 

:  FOR  SALE:  HOT  METAL 
I  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

!  6-unit  Goes  Letterpress  Anti-fric- 
^  tion,  #1911  with  double  2:1  folder, 
spare  200  hp  motor  and  4  portable 
fountains:  also  two  6-ton  Kemp 
Immersion-heated  metal  pots.  1-Sta- 
Hi  Master-curved  router,  1-Sta-Hl 
final  mat  trimmer,  1  flat  casting 
box.  2  Hoe  saws  &  trimmers.  2 
Royal  routers,  1  Premier  rotary 
shaver,  1  Alico  Eh^enray  mat  drier, 

1  Goss  mat  rolling  machine. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

6  Linotype  Machines,  Comet  (6  with 
TTS  Units) 

2  Linotype  Machines  Model  31 

2  Intertype  Machines 

4  Hammond  Glide  Trim-O-Saws 
1  Rouse  Miter  saw 
1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
1  Elrod  Strip  Caster 

3  Vandercook  Proof  presses 

1  Hamilton  powered  storage  eleva¬ 
tor 

3  Hammond  strip  material  storage 
cabinets 

2  magazine  storage  racks 
2  Monotype  Casters 

Chases,  turtles  &  various  size 
stones 

PHOTOENGRAVING 

1  Chemco  Photoengraving  plate 
cooler 

1  Master  burning-in  stove 
1  M-32  Master  etcher 

MAILING  ROOM 

Heavy  duty  conveyor,  30'  with  fly 
table.  40'  belt  conveyor  &  86'  grav¬ 
ity  roller  conveyor. 

CONTACT:  Mr.  Dwight  Lehman 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
Johnstown,  Pa.  15907 
Telephone  814-535-4152 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  i 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ‘This 
Is  why  we  Insist  on  personal  contact  i 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1608  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

NTCOTTATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  86902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-8867. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGESdENT 
184  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Aia.  (206)  26^2411 


ISetcgpaperg  For  Sale 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  In  lovely  small  N. 

C.  community.  Ideal  tor  husband/wife. 

826,000  cash  or  mostly  cash.  Box  1804, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South,  Southwest.  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.,  Inc.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jennings, 

La.— 70646.  Ph:  (818)  824-0476. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  20,  1969 


Press  Engineerg 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINC^-TRUCKING 
Ebepert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11281 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


MACJIINERY  A  SUPPLIES 

Circulation  Equipment 

22  USED  NEWSSTANDS,  dime-oper¬ 
ated,  with  clear  plastic  fronts.  Must 
be  within  100-mile  radius  of  Dayton. 
P.O.  Box  87,  Walnut  St..  Sta.,  Dayton, 
Ohio— 46412. 

Compoging  Room 

PHOTON  718-10 

Approximately  2%  years  of  age.  Will 
accommodate  sizes  up  to  and  including 
36  pt. 

Operates  from  six  level  tape.  Oxnplete 
with  type  disks.  A-1  condition.  Inspect 
while  still  in  operation. 

For  further  information  contact; 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  (X)RP 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  C'ty,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


Compoging  Rmtm  Aidg 

JUSTOWRITER.  FLEXOWRITER  ser¬ 
vice;  E'riden  trained.  Philailelphia  area.  ' 
(216)  843-7080. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONET  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish¬ 
ers'  .Supply  (NAPSCX)),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


Migcellaneoug  Machinery 


STANDARD  PONY  AUTO¬ 
PLATE.  Installeil  in  1960. 
Perfect  condition;  28-^"  cut¬ 
off  . $1,600. 

HAMILTON  20-ahelf  electric 

storage  cabinet.  Like  new  _ $260. 

TELETYPESiETTER  operat¬ 
ing  unit  for  90-channrl  ma¬ 
chine  . $200. 

RICHARDS  Multiform  Router. 

Extra  operating  head;  graai 

condition  . $300. 

NOLAN  flat  cast  or  zinc 
router.  UanI  very  little—  per¬ 
fect  shape  . $160. 

16  CHASEiS,  nine  years  old 
and  in  A-l  condition.  16“  x 

22V^“  page  size  . each  $600. 

9-PT  CORONA  (#240)  mats. 

new  sorts  . each  20< 

72-CHANNEL  LINOTYPE. 
Completely  rebuilt.  In  A-l 
condition.  With  24.  30.  36 
BcKioni,  Type  and  machine  in 

perfect  shape  . $1,000. 

Write  or  'i>hone  Herb  Mack 
CRESCENT-NEWS 
Defiance,  Ohio — 43612 
Phone  (419)  784-6441 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STA'nC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-8665 
26  E.  Ebichange  SL,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Preggeg  &  Machinery 
ATTEN-noU  I 

I  Press  Bargain  Hunters 

I  1948 — 7-Unit  Scott  Press — 

21  ’4”  cut-off — 1  color  (TVlinder 
I  t  Locaterl  New  York  Post 

I  112  Broad  sheet  pages  color; 

Heavy  iluty  3  ;2  double  fobler  with 

upper  Tormers;  Wood  reels,  ten- 

I  sions  and  pasters. 

I  E'or  Sale-  Removed  and  Loaded 

'  aboard  Truck  -  $60,000. 

j  Available  Feb.  1970 

Offered  by  Owner; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP 
I  1720  Che.'ry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  61408 
I  (AC  816)  221-9U60 

!  "  GGSS  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 
I  6  Units  22%“  cut-off,  90*  stagger,  8- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili- 
I  cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  prsas  geard  for 
62,600  per  hour.  Available  80  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  SU  N.Y.  17^N.Y.  OX  7-4690 
Now  Operating  Daily  in  Danbury  Conn. 

6  units  (Joes  HSLC— 22%'  cut-off, 

,  double  folder,  reels,  spare  parts  and 
i  C-H  conveyor;  also  stereo  and  oompoe- 
I  ing  room  equipment.  Contact  Don  Dad- 
ko.  Ottaway  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  401, 
Campbell  Hall.  N.Y.— 10916.  (AC  914) 
294-6186. 

POUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1606— 
22%'  cut-off— 60'  wide  rolls.  Double 
Polder — Roll  stands  at  each  end— Hand, 
tension  Cutler-Hammer  Cline— with  100 
HP — AC  Motors  for  each  drive— Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums.  Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thos.  L.  Aduns,  Herald- 
Leader,  Lexington,  Ky. — 40607. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Pre$*et  &  Machinery 


8-unit  URBANITE 

AVAILABU  NOW! 

2  yean  old;  2  folden;  40,000 
per  hour.  Perfect  reriiter. 

CLAREMONT  PRESS  PUB.  CO. 

S16  San  Leandro  Way 
San  Francisco.  Calif. — 94127 
(41E)  687-2866 


Career  Opportunities 

THE  IIST  JOE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  PIEL92 


1 


Stereotype  Equipment 

2-Ton  capacity  electric  NOLAN  remelt 
with  electric  elevator,  6  dump  carta, 

6  division,  water-cooled  caist  for  pigs, 
all  switches  and  safety  devices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  “As  is,  where  is." 
Make  an  offer  I  It's  our  last  piece  of 
hot  metal  equipment.  Contact  Stan  Len- 
ard.  Composing  Boom  Foreman,  or  | 
Ne^  Rothman,  Business  M;rr..  Record-  | 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wise.— 64401.  (AC  I 
716)  842-2101. 

WOOD  PONY  AtrrOPLATES 
23%"— 22%"— 23-9/16" 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS  ' 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
Biaf  SHtTLMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4690 

HAMMOND  EASYKASTER  and 
hood,  mat  scorcher — both  full  page. 
Excellent  condition.  Daily  Times.  Lake- 
wood.  N.  J.— 08701. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

TWO  LP  PLATE  CYUNDERS  60" 
web,  equipped  with  tension  plate  locks, 
22-%" — 23-A"  cut-off.  Box  1937,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SCOTT  UNIT,  built  after  1946,  with 
28-9/16"  cut-off.  Box  1978,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

HOE-CLINE  Reel.  Tension  and  dry 
frlue  Paster  (R-T-P)  Approximately  15 
to  20  years  old.  Serial  number  vintaRe 
of  #1986  to  #1996.  Serial  number  is 
on  reel  shaft.  Call  collect  (213)  787- 
4103  Mr.  Vondersaar. 


HELP  WANTED 


J-ADVISOR-INSTRUCTOR 
for  larRe  metrcqralitan  community  col¬ 
lege.  Newspaper  has  won  two  consecu¬ 
tive  ANPA  Pacer-iaker  Awards.  New 
campus  with  sei>arate  journalism  area, 
darkroom.  Good  salary  scale,  ten-month 
contract.  M.A.  in  journalism  required. 
Address  Dean  David  Stevenson,  Cuya- 
hoRa  Community  ColleRe,  2900  Com¬ 
munity  ColleRc  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44115. 


Adminittrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

820,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  cai^ility  and  experience  to  man- 
aRe  central  offset  printinR  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  pro¬ 
cess.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1320,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Modem,  off- 
set  suburban  newspapers;  central  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Western  N.C.  Ad  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Excellent  earnings  po- 
tential.  Community  Newspapers.  Inc., 
Box  1667,  Spartanburg.  S.C. — 29.301. 

CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 
The  administrative  office  of  a  publish¬ 
ing  company  in  Zone  9  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  accountant. 
Good  salary  and  working  conditions, 
fiend  resum4.  showing  smary  desired, 
to  Box  2025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Administrative  I 


CALITORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly-  \ 
wood)  ntwspapert  need  a  monagement 
man  and  a  prodnetion  man.  See  our  ad  j 
under  ‘Display  Advertising.’ 


Circulation 

CM  for  Pennsylvania  daily ;  small  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  worker.  Salary, 
bonus,  all  fringes.  Send  age,  experience, 
etc.  Box  2005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EINERGETIC  CM  for  progressive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  16,000 — a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscientious 
carrier  boy  training.  Send  resum4,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  expectations.  Usual 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  No  big-city  racial,  strike 
and  transportation  problems;  just  good 
living.  Box  1656,  Editor  A  PubliAer. 

PROMOTION  MAN — Growing  suburban 
newspaper  in  top  Bast  Coast  market 
seeks  experienced  individual  to  organise 
boy  crews  and  telephone  operation. 
Base  salary  8250  per  week  -i-  bonus 
and  auto  allowance.  Right  man  can 
earn  820,000  to  825,000  per  yecur.  Full 
details  first  letter.  Box  2037,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  classified  person¬ 
nel — -all  categories.  See  our  ad  under 
‘Display  Advertising.' 

OUTSIDE  SALES  YOUR  BAGT  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  on  paper  in  country's  i 
fastsst-growing  market.  Accounts  con- 1 
centrated  in  automotive,  real  estate  and  i 
general.  Plenty  of  new  ones  to  sell.  : 
Ideal  climate — salary,  commission  and  I 
other  benefits.  Submit  resum4  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Classified  Manager,  i 
R^iew-Journal,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. — 
89101. 

SEEKb  PRO — New  York  daily  wants 
experienced  CM  who  will  get  free  hand 
to  update  department.  We  don't  mind 
being  a  stepping-stone,  but  we  want 
results.  Send  resume  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  when  available.  Box 
2033,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  grow- 
tng  weekly  newspaper  group  in  N.T.C. 
Must  have  strong  salm  background, 
capable  of  swinging  into  No.  2  position 
in  ad  department-  Write  Box  1960. 
Editor  A  Publisher  or  call  (212)  TE 
9-2086. 

LARGE  METROPOLITAN  N.J.  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  on  the  grow  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  to  join  its  top-notch 
staff.  Man  we  are  seeking  should  have  i 
copy  and  layout  ability — experience  in 
handling  a  variety  of  retail  accounts — 
and  enjoy  selling  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Salary  is  open  for  the  right  man. 
We  also  have  a  proven  commission  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides  just  the  right  kind 
of  incentive.  The  opening  is  immediate 
— the  potential  is  great.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1984,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR  for  small 
Connecticut  daily — experienced  in  dis¬ 
play  and  classifi^ — and  a  leader.  Com¬ 
plete.  modem  plant  with  all  the  tools 
to  do  the  job.  Compensation  open. 
Write  Box  2000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

POTENTIAL  UNLIMITED  I 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  forward  looking  sales 
personnel.  "Instant"  manager's  i>osi- 
tion  available  to  high  producer-manager 
type  person  I  Two  dailies  and  23  week¬ 
lies.  600,000  distribution.  Excellent 
compensation  program,  all  fringes. 
New  ownership  I  Complete  information 
on  experience  and  background  re¬ 
quired.  Jeanne  Burleigh.  Personnel 
Manager,  Hollywo</d  Citizen-News.  Hol¬ 
lywood.  California  90028. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Zone  2  weeklies 
(two  free,  one  paid — over  86,000  circ¬ 
ulation)  wants  experienced  ad  man  to 
boUi  sell  and  direct  over-all  operation. 
These  papers  are  experiencing  tre¬ 
mendous  growth,  and  iwtential  for 
greater  growth  unlimited.  Send  resum4 
to  Box  2006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NORTHWEST  OFFSET  DAILY  has 
opening  for  display  salesman  with  ex¬ 
perience,  proven  results;  36,000  circ¬ 
ulation  in  outstanding  recreational  area. 
Modem  plant,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  2008, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN — Top  pay — all  fringe 
benefits.  Step  up  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  soon.  Modem,  gas-heated  home 
with  garage  available— 876  monthly.  We 
pay  your  moving  expenses.  Write  de¬ 
tails;  strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner  Corp.,  Bulffton,  Ind. — 
46714.  James  C.  Barbieri.  Business 
Manger,  'phone  (219)  824-0822. 

WANT  A  CHALLENGE  OR  A  JOB? 
You  can  have  both  I  We  need  a  strong- 
ix>werful  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 
Promotional  ability  a  must.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  newspaper  group.  Well  fi¬ 
nanced,  Needs  solid  shirt-sleeve  citizen 
seeking  future  and  money.  Psirticular 
newspaper  in  "sick”  cate^ry.  'Turn 
around’  will  merit  a  "piece  of  the 
action"  plus  commensurate  salary, 
fringes  and  advancement.  Applicant 
must  know  semi-metropolitan  vs.  sub- 
ur)>an  zoned  community  weekly  opera¬ 
tion.  West  Oast.  Apply  in  confidence. 
Ox  2012,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Retail  Advertising 

THE  SALES  TRACK 
IS  WIDE  OPEN 

for  the  aggressive  professional  who 
knows  his  field  and  who's  open  to 
sales  innovations  that  pay  hand¬ 
some  dividends.  Florida's  beet  news¬ 
papers  sue  looking  for  a  seasoned 
Retail  Advertising  Representative 
who  wants  to  join  an  enthusiastic, 
hard-hitting,  sales  team  offering 
quality  advertising  to  Florida's  Sun- 
coast  business  community. 

You'll  earn  a  good  bswe  salary  .  .  . 
from  there  set  your  own  pace  with 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  incen¬ 
tive  plans  in  the  industry.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you'll  profit  from  an  outstand¬ 
ing  "extpw''  program  (profit-shar¬ 
ing,  pension  plan,  liberal  vacations) 
that  grow  sis  you  grow. 

Interested?  Send  resumd  and  salary 
requirements  to  Larry  Siegel,  'nmes 
Publishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1121,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  88781 


NEED  AN  EXPESIIENCED,  aggres¬ 
sive  man  who  would  like  to  relocate 
near  San  Francisco,  with  progressive 
suburban  daily  of  80,000  circulation. 
Must  have  proven  sales  record  with 
large  and  small  accounts.  Top  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  references 
I  to  Box  20.32,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEVER  DULL  SWINGMAN  JOB  with 
lively  Connecticut  afternoon  daily.  Tele¬ 
graph,  sports,  suburban  desks,  special 
reporting,  plus  full  responsibility  for 
I  weekly  action-line  column.  Liberal 
fringes  and  working  conditions,  con¬ 
genial  colleagues.  Super  highways  put 
N.Y.,  Boston,  skiing  and  seashore  close 
by.  'Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  1994,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced  and  a  self-starter,  to  cover  area 
•lews  for  21,000  daily-Sunday  operation. 
Salary  in  8146-8160  range.  Extensive 
benefits.  Write  or  call  Bob  Bruegger, 
The  Hawk-Eye,  Burlington,  Iowa  — 
52601. 


COMBINATION  deskman-raporter  for 
well-established  16,000  circulation  0^ 
egon  agricultural  weekly;  photo  capabiU 
ity  helpful  but  not  essential.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  growth.  Desire  West  Coast  nan 
in  early  80's  with  6  to  10  years'  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  experience.  Write 
Box  1974,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  daily.  If  you  are  under 
86 —  have  at  least  8  years'  editorial 
writing  experience  and  are  someth. ng 
more  than  a  journeyman — there  may  be 
a  place  for  you  on  a  respected,  prag¬ 
matic  paper  in  the  news  capital  of  the 
world.  Send  resumd  and  a  dozen  rec'-nt 
editorials.  Box  1980,  Editor  A  Pub. 
Usher. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

needs  a  government  reporter — a  gen¬ 
eral  asiignment  reporter — and  a  copy 
editor-layout  man.  Write  full  details  to 
Roland  Dopaon.  Assistant  M.E..  The 
Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla.— 88101. 

CXJPY  EIDITOR — A  respected  Washing¬ 
ton  news  service  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  with  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  solid  editing  background  .  .  . 
a  man  who  is  capable  of  accurate  ed¬ 
itorial  judgment.  He  would  earn  816- 
816,000  wiUi  an  ornnization  nationally 
known  for  thorough,  accurate  Congres¬ 
sional  news  coverage.  Attractive  bene¬ 
fits  and  room  to  arrow  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  staff.  Send  clips  and  outline  of 
professional  experience.  Box  1982,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER  to  take  char« 
of  prize-winning  Massachusetts  weekly 
in  execellent  community  of  26,000.  One 
of  five  pai>ers  printed  in  modern  offset 
plant.  Must  be  able  to  handle  all 
phases  of  news  production  well.  Start- 
ing  salary:  810,000.  Write  ^x  1988, 
Elditor  A  Publisher, 

READY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 
National  trade  magazine  serving  re- 
tailing-wholesaling  is  looking  for 
bright,  aggressive  associate  editor.  Must 
have  proven  writing  ahility,  photo¬ 
graphic  know-how,  and  desire  to  grow 
in  challenging  job.  Some  travel.  Busi¬ 
ness  (merchandising  or  management) 
experience  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Send  resum4,  samples,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  We'll  pay  relocation  costa.  Mid¬ 
western  area,  ^x  1990,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher, 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  modern  offset  27.- 
600  daily-Sunday  in  new  plant  in  grow¬ 
ing  Western  Kentucky  college  city. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Tell  all  in  first  letter  to 
Dave  Owen,  Managing  Editor,  Mess¬ 
enger  and  Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. — 
42301. 

WANT  TO  SETTLE 
NEAR  THE  BIG  CITY? 

Are  you  a  copyreader  looking  to  join 
the  staff  of  a  50.000-plus  afternoon 
daily  not  too  far  from  the  bright  lights 
of  New  York,  yet  far  enough  away  that 
you  can  enjoy  suburban  living  at  its 
best?  If  so,  please  write  or  call  ths 
Personnel  Manager  at  The  Homo  News. 
123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
—08903.  (201)  546-4000. 

COPY  EDITOR — Excellent  opportunity 
for  iwrson  who  wants  to  move  up  in 
the  newspaper  business.  We  need  s 
creative  person  who  has  experience  in 
handling  copy  plus  the  ability  to  make 
decision'i  and  assume  supervisory  duties 
when  needed.  Good  starting  salary  and 
all  company  benefits,  including  retire- 
ment  plan.  Write  to  Kenneth  Baldwin, 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  20S48,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  27420. 

EXPERIENCED  MAKE-UP  EDITOR 
(or  North  Jersey  daily  shortly  moving 
into  new  plant.  Give  salary  require¬ 
ments.  references.  Box  1998,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  growing  daily,  lower 
Gulf  Coast  of  Florida.  New  plant; 
offset.  Top  climate — prime  area.  Contact 
T.  EL  Hayer,  Associate  Editor,  Naples 
Daily  News.  Naples.  Fla.— 83940. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Summer 

Interne 

REPORTERS 

The  Washington  Post  is 
accepting  applications  for 
its  annual  summer  re¬ 
porter  interne  program 
next  summer  from  col¬ 
lege  students  (members 
of  class  *71). 

Internes  will  work  as  re¬ 
porters,  copy  readers,  or 
photographers  at  $147 
per  week.  Request  an  ap¬ 
plication  before  Jan.  3, 
1970. 


Personnel  Dept., 

The  Washington  Post 
1515  "L"  St..  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.C. — 20(X)5 


WE’RE  A  32-M-PLUS  P.M.  movinar 
to  a  new  plant,  a  new  offset  prees, 
and  a  new  6-column  format.  We  need 
some  Kood  reporters  to  help  ns  to  make 
this  move.  Initiative  and  intelligence 
count  more  than  experience.  The  open¬ 
ings  are  in  news  and  sports.  Zone  1, 
60-miles  from  N.Y.C.  Box  2016,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NIGHT  EDITOR 
If  you  want  a  copydesk  job  with  re¬ 
sponsibility,  this  is  it  I  You  handle  all 
wire,  inciting  layout;  you  assist  night 
editor  with  local  copy  and  headlines. 
If  you  are  good  you  could  move  up  to 
night  editor’s  job  in  very  near  future. 
Writio  or  call:  Ed.  Casey,  Editor,  The 
Daily  Advance.  Dover.  N.  J. — 07801. 

(AC  201)  866-8000. 


IF  YOU’RE  TWICE  AS  GOOD  as  you 
think  you  are,  then  you’re  half  as  good 
as  the  person  we  need  for  a  general 
assignment  spot.  We  are  an  unequalled 
opportunity  employer.  Contact  Bill  Wil¬ 
liams,  Editor,  ’Phe  Gastonia  Gazette, 
Gastonia,  N.  C. — 28063. 


(H’TY  EDITOR — Imaginative,  capable 
of  assuming  responsibility  as  No.  2 
editorial  executive  on  daily  staff  of  80. 
Offset-oriented.  Write  or  call  Richard 
L.  Davis,  Managing  Ekl..  Contra  Costa 
Times,  P.O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.— 64696.  Ph:  (AC  416)  936-2626, 
Ext.  70. 


LIVB-WIRE  REPORTER— If  you  are 
sick  of  writing  obituaries  or  sitting 
around  in  office,  we  have  an  exciting 
job  for  you.  We’re  growing  and  add¬ 
ing  two  reporters.  Write  or  call:  Ed 
Casey,  EUitor,  ’The  Daily  Advance, 
Dover.  N.  J.— 07801.  (AC  201)  366-8000. 


TIRED  OF 
THE  RAT  RACE? 

We  are  on  the  lookout  for  talented 
reporters  and  copy  editors  (we  have 
an  immediate  opening  on  our  universal 
desk).  Ours  is  a  progressive  newspaper 
on  the  go  and  on  the  grow  with  a 
circulation  of  27,000  and  climbing.  We 
offer  most  of  the  usual  fringe  beneflts 
and  some  unusual  ones  (like  clean  air, 
friendly  Westerners  and  mountain  liv¬ 
ing).  Salary  range  for  our  copy  desk 
is  $160,  with  periodic  salary  reviews. 
Send  resumd  to  Alan  Arnold,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — 80901. 

SAN  EltANCISCO  Bay  Area  a.m.-p.m. 
group  seeks  copy  editor/make-up  man 
for  night  sports  desk;  2-4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  PSimish  make-up 
•amplss  with  resumd.  Box  2004,  Elditag 
4  nblisher.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


INTERESTING  JOB  for  woman  as  ed¬ 
itorial  assistant  to  editor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  afternoon  daily  newsiMiper.  Assist 
editing  syndicated  features,  compile 
special  material,  some  writing — be  gen¬ 
erally  helpful.  New  Job.  Increasing 
responsibilities.  Copy-editing  experience 
desired,  but  bright  beginner  having 
familiarity  with  publishing  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Five-day  week,  good  fringe 
bsneflu.  Box  2002,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR^Small,  growing 
daily  in  smog-free  S.  Calif,  area  has 
spot  for  quick,  accurate  writer  who 
finds  desk  work  a  snap.  Low  living 
expenses — fine  community.  Salary:  $160 
range.  Box  2030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Small  Southern  California  offset  daily 
ne^s  a  versatile  editor  who  has  imag¬ 
ination,  likes  clean  air,  doesn’t  need 
to  be  too  close  to  a  large  ci^,  can 
write,  can  direct  a  staff  and  will  take 
pride  in  his  product.  $200-a-week  min¬ 
imum,  Moving  allowance.  Send  c^- 
plete  information  to  Box  2028,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


The  Providence  Journal  | 

needs  several  bright  young  reporters  g 
with  some  experience  to  fill  general  g 
assignment  spots.  We  offer  good  pay  g 
and  benefits  on  a  good  pai>er  in  a  good  = 
location.  Send  resumd  to  Joseph  Day, 

The  Providence  Journal.  Providence, 

R.  I.— 02902. 


EDI’TORIAL  WRI’TER.  moderate  phi¬ 
losophy,  bright  writer  who  digs  for 
supporting  facts.  Unusual  opportunity 
on  responsible  Southeastern  daily.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  'Top  fringe  benefits.  Box 
2018,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resumd;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
^11  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available.  . 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

Are  you  being  challenged  to  the 
limits  of  your  ability?  Are  you 
being  paid  what  you’re  really  worth 
in  today’s  market?  Our  current 
need  for  an  editorial  executive  en¬ 
ables  us  to  offer  immediate  remedies 
in  both  areas.  We’re  seeking  a  per¬ 
son  to  guide  the  work  of  eight 
professionals  on  the  staff  of  a  na¬ 
tional  business  magazine  with  a 
total  of  40  researchers,  writers, 
and  editors.  He  must  apply  out¬ 
standing  critical  judgment  to  every 
phase  of  a  feature  article,  from 
idea,  to  research,  to  writing,  to 
editing.  He  must  have  on  interest 
in  social  issues  as  well  as  a  knack 
for  cutting  to  the  heart  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  arriving  at  sound  conclusions, 
and  stating  them  simply  and  force¬ 
fully.  He  must  also  have  the  ability 
to  work  effectively  with  people,  of 
course.  Starting  salary  to  $20,000. 
Zone  2. 

Write  fully  to: 

Box  1975,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Copy  Ecditor-Reporter 

Are  you  versatile?  Do  you  like  a  chal- 
lengsT  If  so,  we  have  the  smt  for  you 
here  on  our  growing  A.M.  edition 
working  with  our  Assistant  Managing 
Eklitor  at  the  desk  and  some  reporting 
assignments.  Ebeperienos  in  writing  and 
strong  in  layout  a  must.  We  offer  a 
real  opportunity  to  earn,  learn  and 
live  in  a  progressive  community  with 
excellmt  schools  and  recreation.  Give 
lUI  facts  in  a  letter  to  Personnel  Dept., 
Herald-Mall  Oo.,  Hagerstown,  Md. — 
81740. 


HELP  WANTED 


OPPORTUNI’TY  for  experienced  editor 
on  6-day  p.m.  Colorado  offset  daily. 
Must  be  strong  on  local  coverara  and 
have  ability  to  direct  staff.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumd  and  samples  to  Box  2022, 

Eklitor  4  Publisher. _ 

NETWS  EDITOR  for  progressive  semi¬ 
weekly  going  offset  in  growing  com¬ 
munity  with  industry,  recreation  and 
diversified  economy.  ’Top  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits  including  profit-sharing.  Keith 
County  News,  Box  369,  Ogallala,  Nebr. 
—69168.  Ph:  (AC  308)  284-4046. 

COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  the  leading  metropolitan  papers 
in  New  England  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  to  fill  a  challenging 
spot.  ’The  pay  is  equal  to  the  job.  Box 
2038,  EMitor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


SORRY,  BUT  WE’VE  FOUND  our 
young  eager  reporter  to  go  with  our 
new  plant,  new  offset  press  and  new 
ideas.  Future  applications  will  be  filed 
in  case  another  "leam-and-eam"  posi¬ 
tion  becomes  available.  Bill  Allen, 
Managing  Eklitor,  Plain  Dealer,  Wa¬ 
bash.  Ind.— 46992. 


Fret*  Lance 

A  new  family  magazine  aimed  at  the 
feminine  market,  “’TODAY’S  FAMILY’’ 
is  seeking  contributors.  Need  columns 
and  features  on  Cooking,  Home  Ehirn- 
ishings.  Fashions,  Household  Hints, 
Handicrafts,  ’Travel,  Sewing,  Groom¬ 
ing  ’Tips,  Gardening  and  other  areas  of 
potential  interest  to  a  family  magazine. 
Write  SHitor,  ’TODAY’S  FAMILY.  Box 
700,  Denison,  Texas— 76020. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 

I 

Order  Blank  I 


UpCwlc 


CImsIfleatign. 


□  Agglgn  ■  box  numbor  and  mall  my  rapllaa  dally 


To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 
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HKI-P  WANTED 


Operatnrit — Marhinixtx 


MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM. 
Permanent  situation.  Must  be  experi* 
enced  on  TTS.  Elrods.  Comets.  Mixers. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
including  excellent  pension  program. 
Open  shop.  Frank  Hoenig.  The  New^ 
Herald.  Willoughby.  Ohio — 44094.  (AC 
219)  942-2100. 

TAPS  PERFORATOR  OPER.\TORS. 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential.  need  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant: 
open  shop  :  good  wages;  e.xcellent  fringe 
Iienefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green.  Jr.. 
Record  Stockman.  Inc..  Denver.  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6353. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  M.XCHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
35-hour  week.  Dav  scale  $163:  night 
scale  $189.25.  Must  he  experienced  in 
TTS.  Monarchs.  Comets.  TOU  and  TTS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt..  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co..  919  2nd  Ave  San 
Diego.  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 

7111. 


CLASSIFIED 

AfJvprtininf!  Rate» 

••SITUATIONS  WANTED'^ 

( Payable  wifb  order  I 

.  $1.00  ser  lint,  per  Itnis 

S-OTcks  $1.10  per  IlM.  per  Ittiic 

J-wseks  . $1.20  per  line,  per  lisue 

l-swek  .  $1-30  per  line. 

Csunt  five  averape  werdt  per  line 
3  liner  tninimum 
(No  ■bbrevlatiens) 

AM  50c  for  box  service 
Ak-aail  service  an  box  numbers  else 
availabl.  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  antwerlnp 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send- 
int  a  resumt  to  specific  newspapw 
ar  organizations  can  stilt  do  to  by 
placinp  tame  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Classified  Department*' 
alonp  witt  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  wilt  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 

•'AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS'* 
rRooilffaaca  aboald  accompany  daa- 
tMM  copy  whan  sabmittad  for  pub- 
■cotlaa  ualaxt  cradN  boa  bona  am  ; 
toMItbad.) 

A-weekt . $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

9-weekt .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weekt . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  lint. 

DISPLAT - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  af  hardcrs.  boldface  type,  cuts 
tr  athor  dacaratlans.  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  tar  display- 
classified  Is  $3.15  per  atat*  — $44-10 
per  caiman  inch  minimum  spact. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Taoedny,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  sriiich  art  amiled  aacb  day 
at  thay  an  rtcalvod.  an  talW  tar  l-yw. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8M  Him  Ava..  N.  T..  N.  T.  10022 
(AC  212)  PloM  2-70M 


OpfraUnn— Machinist » 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR:  We  are  not 
in  a  hurry.  We  would  prefer  to  hear 
from  a  stable  family  man  who  doesn't 
want  to  move  until  after  Christmas. 
The  right  man  could  be  promoted  to 
a  foreman's  position  which  wilt  be 
oiien  in  the  near  future.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  comiMsing 
operation.  Elast  &>ast.  Top  salary  and 
benefits.  Write  Box  1919,  Editor  ti 
Publisher. 

WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  E^st  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
fltwrman.  Contact  C.(3.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers,  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

BI-UNGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  equipm3nt.  Must  lie  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  iM-rson.  Knowleilge  of 
SiMtnish  desirable  but  not  indispen¬ 
sable.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 
1)0936. 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  lienefiU  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
pense;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts.  Mgr.. 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  A  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244—4321). 

MAfJHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  exi»erienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36)4  hour  week.  Pull  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun.  100  Madison 
Street.  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  coun- 
tpr  living,  hours,  wages.  .3-week  vaca¬ 
tion.  benefits,  for  experienced  ad  op¬ 
erator-machinist.  Write,  'phone  or 
write:  Publisher,  Daily  Eagle.  Clare¬ 
mont.  N.H.— 03743.  (603)  532-5121. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  sliifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  85 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits,  ^nd 
resumi  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N,  E,  Salem.  Oreg, — 
97308. 


Photography 

PHOTO  CHIEF  WANTED,  capable  of 
running  department  with  two  assist¬ 
ants  on  medium-sized  daily.  p\ill 
charge.  Write  giving  full  experience. 
Box  1948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  dark- 
room  experience.  Good  opportunity  with 
growing  daily.  Gulf  -Coast  of  Florida. 
New  plant;  offset.  Top  climate — prime 
area.  Contact  T.  E.  Hayer,  Associate 
Editor,  Naples  Daily  News.  Naples, 
Fla.— 33949. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  (intact : 
Mrs.  C.  Oother.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


LETTERPRESSMAN  —  arculation 
11.600.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  'The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 48883;  or 
'phone  (419)  447-4455. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced, 
daily  newspaper;  day  work.  Opportunity  I 
for  right  man.  36’/(rhour  week  ;  pleas¬ 
ant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Contact  Eidw.  Toll,  News-Sun,  Wau-  ' 
kegan.  III. — 60035. 

WEP.  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  esunera  work,  stripping  and 
plate-making.  (k>od  wage  scale  with  em¬ 
ployee  security  program.  Air-condi- 
t'oned  plant.  All  benefits  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful.  growing  m'ddle-j  xe  community. 
Write:  Bureau  County  Republican,  Inc., 
Box  34U,  Princeton,  111. — 61356. 

OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  by  Florida  Coast  daily.  New 
‘  Urbanite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
0>ntact:  T.  A.  O'Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Avenue,  Naples, 
Florida — 33940 ;  or  ‘phone  (813)  649- 
3161. 

UP-AND-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  offset 
pressroom  expanding  to  two  crews. 
Looking  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  learning  offset  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Permsnent  position.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  5.  Write,  giving  'phone 
numlier  co  you  can  he  interviewed  by 
•phone.  Box  2009.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

BLAUTIE'UL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-roumi  liv¬ 
ing.  Nee<l  exi>erieni'ed  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 

I  $14.'). (10  for  37'.;j  hour  week  (nights). 

1  Fringe  Is-nefits.  Omtact  Personnel 
!  Office.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
'  Journal,  P.O.  Bex  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33.">78  or  'phone  (813)  958-7755. 


WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  union  commercial  and  newspaper 
shop.  Need  thoroughly  competent  or¬ 
ganizer,  knowledgeable  in  all  phases. 
Immediate  opening.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1978,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
For  new  6-unit  (Toss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman's  Union. 
Excellent  opport  inity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowrey  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15219. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex, — 
87002. 

EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  9^10.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  .Ml-day  situations ; 
37V^hour  6-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher.  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio— 43920.  Phone 
(216)  385-4545. 

THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  (California, 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-milea  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote.  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 

CXINVERTTNO  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  an  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News.  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—87662. 

APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTiH 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  (California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  (Contact 
Jim  (Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67601  Ph:  (AC  816)  442-3311. 


MECHANICAL/ PRODUCT  ION  Suier- 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  c  im- 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  ind 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
st(K-k  plan  for  qualified  product  on- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Hoy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing.  Box  .13, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845. 


Prtnlurtion 

PRODUCTION  LAY-OUT 
Expanding  Northern  New  Jersey  week¬ 
ly  papers  looking  for  man  who  it 
strong  on  lay-out.  mark-up,  and  hat 
knowledge  of  cold-tyiie  production.  Send 
resuind  to  Box  2010,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


Promotion 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  promotion  (ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  cirenlation  sales)  person¬ 
nel.  See  onr  ad  under  ‘Display  Adver¬ 
tising.' 


Puhlic  Kelations 

i  .SCIENCE  WRITER  Young  Journalist 
to  assist  director  of  Science  News  in 
mid-.Manhattan  public  relations  agency 
working  with  physician  siiecialty  or¬ 
ganizations  and  space  research.  New 
release  writing  and  media  contact.  Sal 
I  ary :  $8,000  to  $9,000  with  good  chance 
'  of  advancement.  Box  1872,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

COMPANY  PUBLICATIONS  EDlToTl 
Lukens  Steel  Company  in  S.E.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  immediate  opening  far 
person  with  writing  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  edit  and  lay  out  an 
employee  tabloid  newspaper  and  an 
8,000  circulation  internal-external  mag¬ 
azine.  Opportunity  to  participate  in 
other  facets  of  company's  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  Send  resume  stating 
salary  requirements  to  William  Smith. 
Employment  Department,  Lukens  Steel 

(Tompany.  Coatesville,  Pa.  19320.  _ 

PR  WRITER — Growing  transix>rtatiun 
company  offers  growth  position  to 
writer  with  unlimited  potential.  Mag¬ 
azine  articles,  news  releases,  speeches, 
financial  an(l  annual  reports.  Good 
starting  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Mid- 
South  city.  Send  resumd,  including  ed¬ 
ucation  and  salary  history  in  confidence 
to  Box  1977,  I^itor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
Large  Boston  area  university  seeks 
staff  writer  with  some  newspai>er  ex¬ 
perience.  Growrth  potential  with  many 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  to  $10,000. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1999,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

,  COLIJXIE  NEWS  AND  SPORTS  EDITOB 
I  Central  New  York  college  seeks  writer 
'  for  public  relations  staff  to  handle 
news  and  sports  information  program. 
Opening  available  March  1.  One  month 
^  vacation.  Submit  resumd  to  Box  2011, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  2  state  college.  Know  pro¬ 
duction.  graphics,  (nliting;  also  suimt- 
;  vise  offset  printing  oiieration.  Salary: 

$8.5fl0-$10,0()0.  Excellent  benefits.  I.o- 
j  cateil  in  lakeshore  community  of  22.- 
00(1.  Box  2024,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


SALES  E-IGINEER  for  Zone  6  for 
prominent  manufacturer  of  materials 
handling  equipment.  Exiierienee  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  newvaper  pro¬ 
duction  necessary.  Material  handling 
experience  desir^,  but  not  a  must. 
Send  resumd  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1983,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PEKSOINNEI.  AVAILABLE 

Academic 


MEDILL  M.SJ  '63  with  varied  news- 
remm.  classr.xini  exiierienee  now  ready 
1  to  help  new  generation  onwanl,  uir 
'  wani  as  teacher.  Esiiecially  eager  to 
'  help  foster  minority  entry  into  meilia. 
Box  2029,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  20,  19(«9 


ersonnel  Available 


AIL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


.AdminiHlratire 


■jear-okl  publisher  seeks  new  chal- 
nut  due  to  sale  of  paper.  Started  in 
i-k  f)up  at  early  aae,  can  run  most 
tcl.inea.  Earned  SB  In  journalism- 
ntinit.  then  went  into  advertisinit  ami 
K  as  account  executive.  Ment  buck  to 
i>w^:>aprrinK.  purchased  interest, 
iidci  paper  to  27  stale  awards  in 
cer  yca.-s  .  .  .  earned  for  himself  7 
Ire  118 1 nt;  awards  and  state's  bishest 
iitonal  award.  Converted  letterpress 
Bai>  to  cold  tyiie  and  web  offset.  Known 
one  of  best  in  state. 
loll:^  in  civic,  state  and  national 

:{siiixations  and  affairs.  Honest,  ag- 
rjim-  -^.s  ve  and  talented.  One  who  can  do 
aver-  j,  for  you  in  management.  Able 
I  invest  if  right  opportunity.  Ready  for 
amcd  ate  move. 

WRITE  BOX  1858. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GENERAL  ALL  'ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 

>0.11  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
i.-ge  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans, 
aiarllent  exiwrience  in  business,  circu- 
ilion-promotion,  advertising,  produc- 
on,  personnei-labor  relations  and 
-opiTly  management.  Can  handle 
joiniei'cial  printing. 

wk  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
ruted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em- 
cycr's  Interests.  Available  d<ie  to  sale, 
refer  Areas  S-4-8-9,  hut  will  consider 
57  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880, 
titnr  A  Publisher. 

IHLISHER-CENERAL  MA.SAC.hH 
I  under  lO.flOO  ilaily  seeks  similar  |)o- 
■ion  vyith  larger  newspaiier.  Ilesire 
■reiT  bnd  financial  growth.  Capable 
investing.  Broail  exiierience  in  all 
laser  of  newspaiier  oiieration.  Major 
ilsiiision,  remodeling  resiionsibility. 
mveiiol  to  cold  ty|ie.  web  offset, 
[fcwniieil  nationally  ns  one  of  the 
at  its  size.  Active  in  civic,  state,  na- 
fliil  organizations.  Excellent  refer- 
(es  Ready  for  move,  anytime.  Box 
'l».  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PRDKIT  —  BUILDER.  Top-flight, 
kigh-quality  ail  director  business 
sunager  willing  to  relocate  for  ca¬ 
rter  opiKirtunity  aa.  or  leading  to, 
leneral  manager  or  assistant  pub- 
Ksher  of  medium  daily  or  group  of 
weeklies.  Thorough  knowledge  and 
(xperience  in  major  daily  metro  and 
nburhan  weekly  markets  He- 
giected,  proven  ability  in  heavily 
CDmiietitive  retail,  classified  and  na¬ 
tional  ail  revenue  development,  sales 
tad  training.  Qualified  background 
ia  promotion,  research  and  presen¬ 
tation.  Related  exiierience  with 
drculation  and  hot/cold  proiluction. 
No  personal  problems.  Able  to  de- 
tote  full-time  take-charge  energy  to 
your  newspaiierfs),  Deiiendable 
family  man.  age  36,  15  years’  con- 
astent  major-league  newspaiier 
itconi  and  references.  Available 
Jan.  1,  Box  2020.  Ekiitor  &  Pub- 
Usher. 

tBl.L'tHER-C.ENERAL  MANAGER 
adahle  Jan.  I.  Mature.  Esiiei'ially 
lalified  in  offset  and  rehuihling  run- 
»n  nailers,  or  starting  new  ones. 
Iwning  daily  preferreil.  Box  2036, 
i^itur  A  Publisher. 


(da»Mified  Adptrlininit 

AM  of  large  weekly  chain  doing  $1.3- 
t  IliiiM-ii-year  in  classifieil  looking  for 
challenge  and  opiiortunity.  Would 
'■miilir  No.  2  s|iot  on  large  metro- 
i^itan  daily,  or  CAM  on  large  weekly 
^n  or  medium-size  daily.  28,  mar- 
<sl.  Areas:  7,  8,  9.  Box  2031.  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


Dinplay  AdtertiMing 

ADVERTISI.NG  DIRECTOR,  pn-sently 
tniployixl;  exiiert  on  all  phases  ail- 
vertising:  knows  offset  conversion; 

wants  to  relocate  with  opixirtunity  to 
grow.  '/Mnf  8  or  9.  Box  2021.  Eilitor 
A  Publisher, 

DLSPLAY  SALESMAN,  past  five  years, 
averagcil  over  120,000  each  year.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  mnrrieil,  age  52.  Best 
referemvs.  Ph :  (AC  2131  762-7824  or 
write:  Gilbert  Thompson,  6o45'y  Cnh- 
uenga  Blvd.,  North  HillywiNsI,  Calif. 
—  91601. 


Editorial 


Eresxmen^—Slereolyiters 


reporter,  (iAL  copy  EDITOR  do-  Camera  an^^l^essman. 

sires  ^return  to  reporting.  Degree,  2'.^  42,  desires  position.  19  years*  on 

years  daily  exiwrience.  Box  2o26.  Eil-  web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806. 
itor  A  Publisher.  |  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  can  help  you  ’ 

start  one-  or  TV  suppleinent,  at  mini-  rrinler* 

mum  cost  with  small  stafl.  Now  run-  ■  ' — ^ 
ning  Sunday  magazine  for  daily.  Puli-  1  AD-COMPOSITOR,  hot  and  cold: 
lisheil  internationally  as  writer.  Ex-  mark-up  and  pasle-up  lor  Photon  660 
liert  in  editing,  prisluction,  layout—  and  Linofilm.  13  years'  in  trade.  Family 
cold,  hot  tyiie.  Box  2027,  Ekiitor  A  man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  ^x 
Publisher.  1859,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  20  years'  all-  ' 
round  newsroom  exiierience.  Zone  2. 
Box  1941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LAW  STUDENT,  ex-editor  of  weekly 
offset  tabloid  with  medium  daily  desk 
experience — some  broadcasting  and  PR 
— wants  back  in.  Magazine,  PR  (in 
Philadelphia,  Boston  or  Frisco  areas) 
or  work  abroad  (English  only).  Can 
handle  camera;  hot  or  cold-type.  De¬ 
gree  in  journalism.  Write  Box  1968.  < 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

For  A  Very  Special 
Community  Newspaper 
Will  assume  full  responsibility  for 
management  of  a  well-financed  news-  ! 

.  paper.  He  will  make  lateral  salary  ' 
i  move  or  accept  $2,000  decrease  from  | 
present  spot  in  return  for  gross  in-  ! 
come  share. 

Ho  is  widely-traveled  college  grad  ' 
(history  major)  and  former  editor- 
publisher  of  weekly  magazine  with  18  i 
years'  daily  and  weekly  editorial  ex-  I 
;  perience. 

I  Can  forge  publication  into  oriflamme 
I  of  intellectual  elite,  sliowease  of  busi- 
!  nees  community,  guardian  of  consumer, 

{  champion  of  the  student,  catalyst  for 
,  community  progress,  forum  for  local  | 
views,  alembic  of  current  news  and  I 
I  lineage  —  and  readership  •  burgeoning  i 
I  money-maker,  given  adequate  financ-  i 
ing  in  good-potential  situation.  Box 
1966,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAN  ANYBODY  OFFER  challenging  I 
job  to  defected  Foreign  Service  In-  i 
formation  Officer,  well-preserved  47? 
Honorable  resignation  from  govern-  I 
I  ment  service,  motivated  by  intolerance  I 
I  of  foreign  policies,  stagnant  bureauc¬ 
racy.  Have  written  for  every  metlium. 
Formerly  award-winning  Vocational  ^ 
TV  writer.  Contract  writer  for  Teacher  1 
Corps.  Strong  business/economics  back-  | 

I  ground  plus  foreign  affairs.  B.A.,  M.S.  ' 

I  Economics,  Business  Administration.  , 
M.A.  Joornalism/Politlcal  Science.  Can 
I  invest.  Box  2003,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  GRAD,  j 
47.  with  15  years’  experience  all  phases  | 
specialized  agricultural  magazine  work,  | 
desires  to  get  back  into  farm  writing 
nr  editing  field.  Science  teacher  and 
part-time  farmer  past  eight  years.  One 
year  Extension,  Prefer  Midwest  or 
.South.  Box  2007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CRACK  NEWSMAN.  mid-2n's.  near  J-  ' 
Master  of  Arts,  seeks  better  future. 

:  4^  years’  daily  experience.  Oivered  ' 

,  state  and  local  government,  politics: 
State  Legislature.  Box  1997,  I^itor  A  ' 
Publisher. 

FAMILY  MAN  with  4Vi  years'  broad 
journalism  expe,-ience.  wants  opixir¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  small,  young  staff  ' 
and  lie  resixinsible  for  news-photo 
coverage  and  layout  for  progressive,  1 
pnoto-oriente<l  weekly  not  serving  daily  | 
press  functions.  Area  I  and  2.  Box  1 
2023.  Elitor  A  Publisher.  i 

TOP  SPORTSWRITER.  42.  looking  1 
for  S|x>rts  eilitor  or  straight  column  \ 
position  where  excellence  expected  and 
pay  and  op|x>rtunlty  commensurate.  20  i 
years'  in  business  and  still  moying  | 
with- -and  often  ahead  of- -today's  ^ 
trends.  Top  writer  on  .300.000  circula-  ' 
tlon  imper  for  seyeral  years  and  neeil  | 
challenge.  Box  20-34,  Eilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


,  RESOURCEFUL,  37.  and  would  love 
to  fill  science  editor’s  shoes.  E\|ieri- 
enre  includ‘'s  major  daily,  public  in- 
I  formation  and  science  writing.  Degree 
in  biology  with  journalism.  Write: 
R..A.1’.,  I*.0.  Box  1571.1.  Sacramento, 
Calif, — 95813. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOtiRAPIIFR:  all 
desks  ami  leats :  15  years;  (AC  312) 
642-3143. 


CHALLENGING  POSITION  sought  on 
.  newspaiier  or  magazine  in  the  arts. 
Prefer  New  England,  but  will  relocate. 
F'ifteen  years*  ex|ier‘ence  as  critic  and 
leature  writer.  Strong  promotional 
IH-nchant.  Write  or  call:  Robert  H. 
Newall.  7  Capri  St..  Brewer,  Maine 
04412.  (2071  989-5727. 

;  LIVEI  Y  WRITER-15  years’  top  re- 
ixirting  exiierience.  seeks  assignments 
I  in  N.Y.C.  area  on  consumer,  trade  or 
!  empitiyee  magazine.  Box  2017.  Editor 
A  Publish-i. 


I  Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  young  progres¬ 
sive,  seeks  challenging  newspaper  po¬ 
sition.  Versatile— experienced.  M.S., 
Journalism.  UCLA.  Write:  James  L. 
,  Biltchik.  254  Hamilton  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.— 10514;  or  call  (914)  CJE  8-3618 
!  evenings. 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  small  to  medium  daily  with  a 
desire  to  upgrade  its  photography.  30 ; 
family  man.  Box  1961,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Prexxmen—Stereotypera 

PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  5,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years'  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stei-eu.  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman's  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance,  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUPERINTE34DENT,  Production  Man- 
ager — Medium  or  small  daily  ;  or  group 
operation,  Web  offset  or  hot  metal. 
Box  1996,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Production 

CONVKR'nNG  TO  OFFSET? 

Need  an  experienced  manager  for  a 
short  term  to  coordinate,  supervise  and 
train  your  iieraonnel  for  a  smooth  con¬ 
version?  Excellent  references.  Box  1966, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Hot  and  cold-type ;  cost-conscious.  Web 
offset.  Available  immediately.  Box  1992, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  PRODITCTION  MANAGER 
Web  offset  experience  in  all  stages  of 
production  and  equipment  maintenance. 
Linofilm  technician.  Available  in  West. 
F'eb.  '70.  Write  for  resume,  George  A, 
Barber,  3317  Newton  St.,  Torrance^ 
Calif.— 90505. 


Public  Relatiorts 

PRIXIDENT  small  lxx>k  publishint^ 
company;  former  newsman  N.Y.C, 
daily  and  top  TV  network  PR  e.xecu- 
tive  who  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Oin- 
gress  in  1968  seeks  mtwt  challenging 
ixissible  PR  assignments  in  ixilitics, 
publishing,  government,  show  business 
or  fund  raising,  preferably  Greater 
New  York.  Have  all  me<lia  contacts 
andecan  virtually  guarantee  imme<liate 
results.  Box  203.'>.  Elitor  A  Publishs-r. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  tone  numoer  to  inoieata  locatian  Mritnaul  sDeetfle  •genttAeatian 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Activists  in  action 

During  the  October  “Mora-  j 
torium  Day”  several  newspaper  i 
editors  were  faced  with  the  i 
problem  of  staff  members  be-  i 
coming  emotionally  and  politic-  j 
ally  involved  in  the  events  they 
were  assigned  to  cover.  They  < 
were  participants  instead  of  ob-  1 
servers.  < 

We  are  reminded  of  this  by 
a  report  in  the  current  issue  of  i 
IPI  Report  which  tells  of  two 
incidents  abroad.  : 

The  first  was  the  walkout  of  ( 
Mar-seilles  journalists  for  24 
hours  when  their  paper  carried 
an  advertisement  for  the  East  1 
German  government  of  which 
they  disapproved.  I 

The  second  involved  the  i 
sports  writer  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian  who  refused  to  cover  ' 
the  rugby  matches  between  1 
British  teams  and  the  touring  J 
South  African  team.  Referring  ' 
to  protests  being  organized  at  ' 
the  games,  he  is  reported  to  ‘ 
have  said:  “My  sympathies  • 
would  be  more  with  those  who 
were  trying  to  stop  the  game  ' 
than  those  trying  to  play.”  ^ 
Some  of  this  resembles  the  ’ 
recent  action  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Longshoremen’s  Association  ^ 
in  refusing  to  unload  baggage  1 
from  the  Swedish  cruise  ship  ■ 
Gripsholm  in  protest  against  ’ 
Stockholm’s  reported  plan  to  ] 
provide  $40  million  in  aid  to  ■ 
Hanoi.  ^ 

The  New  York  Times  deplored  ‘ 
the  longshoremen’s  action  in  | 
an  editorial  titled  “Diplomacy  ^ 
by  Baling  Hook,”  which  is  what 
the  Marseilles  journalists’  ma-  ^ 
neuver  was  about.  We  wonder  ^ 
w’hat  their  reaction  would  have  ^ 
been  if  someone  else,  or  some  , 
other  organization,  had  tried  to 
stop  their  newspaper  presses  on 
some  other  issue. 

The  sports  writers’  decision  , 
to  take  himself  off  an  assign¬ 
ment  because  of  his  political 
views  was  a  lot  more  effective 
and  realistic  than  if  he  had  . 
covered  the  games  and  tried  to 
inject  his  political  philosophy 
into  his  reports.  That’s  what 
some  reporters  are  now  con¬ 
tending  they  should  do  under  | 
their  own  interpretation  of  , 
freedom  of  the  press. 

*  •  * 

“Expressing  private  view¬ 
points  in  print”  is  often  a  bone 
of  contention  between  editors 
and  reporters. 

Elwood  Wardlow  and  Murray 
Light,  managing  editors  of  the 


Buffalo  Evening  News,  tell  us 
they  have  had  some  recent  cases 
involving  conflict  of  interest  and 
as  a  result  have  written  some 
general  guidelines  for  the  staff. 
It’s  a  good  idea  if  none  already 
exist.  Their  memo  which  fol¬ 
lows  may  be  helpful  to  other 
editors : 

“We’ve  had  some  cases  lately 
involving  one  of  three  things: 

“1.  Conflict  of  interest,  or 
something  appearing  to  involve 
conflict  of  interest. 

“2.  Ethical  hangups. 

“3.  Expressing  private  view¬ 
points  in  print. 

“I’d  like  to  survey  this  thorny 
field  and  lay  down  a  few  guide¬ 
lines.  Let’s  try  these: 

“1.  Every  fulltime  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  is  expected  to 
give  first  allegiance  to  his  New’s 
job.  Moonlighting  has  never 
been  encouraged — and  it  must 
not  interfere  with  the  time,  en¬ 
ergy  and  attention  required  in 
your  function  here. 

“For  those  enrolled  in  school 
we  will  continue,  as  always,  to 
try  to  work  out  suitable  sched¬ 
ules. 

“2.  Members  of  our  staff  are 
forbidden  to  work  in  any  ca¬ 
pacity  for  a  direct  competitor. 
A  staff  member  cannot  contrib¬ 
ute  in  any  way,  including  free¬ 
lance,  for  any  other  daily  paper 
in  our  circulation  area  without 
the  express  approval  of  a  man¬ 
aging  editor.  A  staff  member 
cannot  appear  on  a  radio  or  TV 
broadcast  originating  in  our  cir¬ 
culation  area,  even  as  a  non- 
paid  panel  member,  without  the 
express  approval  of  a  managing 
editor.  Even  ties  with  weeklies, 
magazines  and  other  print  media 
should  be  checked  in  advance. 

“3.  A  staff  member  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  receive  any  pay,  or  any 
but  token  grifts,  from  a  news 
source  which  he  covers  or  may 
be  asked  to  cover  in  the  normal 
range  of  his  duties. 

“4.  In  the  strongest  possible 
way.  The  News  suggests  that 
you  avoid  public  relations  or 
publicity  assignments  —  wether 
for  individuals,  businesses,  or¬ 
ganizations,  institutions  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies.  Even  with¬ 
out  pay.  There  is  a  built-in  eth¬ 
ical  hazard. 

“5.  In  politics,  keep  your  pro¬ 
fessional  integrity.  You  should 
conduct  yourself  ,so  that  at  any 
time  you  can  be  assigned  to 
cover  any  political  figure,  party 
or  meeting — ^without  fear  of  a 
lack  of  objectivity.  If  you  work 


for  one  political  figure  or  fac¬ 
tion,  you’re  not  likely  to  be 
trusted  by  others. 

“6.  The  same  (see  No.  5)  goes 
for  other  areas  of  controversy. 
If  you’re  going  to  lead  the  band, 
you  can’t  write  the  review. 

“7.  You  are  not  permitted  to 
use  the  name  of  The  News  in 
disputes  with  tradesmen. 

“8.  You  are  not  permitted  to 
sell  articles  or  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  for  The  News,  except  with 
the  express  approval  of  The 
News  management.  Any  work 
done  on  News  time  is  automatic¬ 
ally  the  property  of  The  News. 
If  it  is  subsequently  sold  to  an¬ 
other  publication  or  service  The 
News  will,  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  pay  you  ‘a  mutually 
agn*eeable  proportion  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.’ 

“9.  You  cannot,  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  ‘engage  in 
activities  which  would  discredit 
The  News  in  public  esteem.’  The 
News  does  not  take  a  hard-nosed 
stance  about  your  private  views 
or  activities — but  it  hopes  you 
will  hew  to  the  professional 
ideal. 

“10.  A  staff  member  cannot 
arrange  news  stories  to  fit  his 
own  beliefs  and  preferences. 
Give  the  other  side  a  voice — 
even  if  you  think  they  are 
wrong. 

“11.  Never  operate  in  doubt. 
Use  this  sheet  as  your  general 
guideline — and  if  it  doesn’t 
cover  a  specific  situation  clearly, 
check  it  out  with  management. 

“It’s  a  good  profession,  wor¬ 
thy  of  honor;  let  us  proceed  as 
honorable  men.” 


Haines  may  bu}  < 
Paterson  CaU 

Harry  B.  Haines,  publisho>r  o 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Monm^ 
News  and  Evening  News,  eg 
firmed  this  week  the  report 
the  News  Printing  Comp^ 
was  negotiating  for  the  p^ 
chase  of  the  Paterson  M 
Call. 

Haines  declined  to  give 
details  but  indicated  the  t 
action  would  be  closed  befoii 
the  end  of  the  week.  j 

Malcolm  A.  Borg,  executiv^ 
vicepresident  of  the  Call  Pri 
ing  &  Publishing  Co.  and 
Bergen  Evening  Record 
said,  “It’s  news  to  me — proba 
a  rumor  started  by  liie  c 
petition.” 

The  Borg  family  purch 
the  Paterson  Call  several  y 
ago  from  the  Williams  fa 
and  others.  Printing  of  the 
per  was  moved  to  the  Recoi 
plant  at  Hackensack  and 
combined  Sunday  Record-C 
was  established  in  Septem 
1968. 


I 


Haines  started  the  morni 
edition  of  the  News  after 
Call  was  sold.  It  has  attai 
a  circulation  of  about  15 
while  the  Morning  Call  has  gemr 
to  27,000. 


Stock  change  noted 

Mrs.  Marian  Sulzberger  Heis- 
kell  has  disposed  of  2,244  shares 
of  class  A  common  stock  of 
the  New  York  Times  Company, 
of  which  she  is  a  director.  The 
report  to  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  said  this  re¬ 
duced  her  holdings  to  23,524 
class  A  shares. 


Elie  Abel  selected 
as  Columbia  dean 

Trustees  of  Columbia  U 
versity  were  expected  to 
nounce  this  weekend  the 
pointment  of  Elie  Abel  as  d 
of  the  Graduate  School 
Journalism.  He  is  an  NBC 
respondent  with  previous 
perience  as  a  reporter  for 
New  York  Times  and  the 
troit  News.  He  is  a  native 
Montreal.  The  deanship 
been  vacant  since  the  resi 
tion  of  Edward  W.  Barrett  mi 
than  a  year  ago. 


Younf  Tadyn" 

I  One  pet.  Immed.  592-7560  aft.  6. - 1 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•••  that's  why  Baltimore's 
Classified  advertisers 
place  75%  of  thw 
clastifiedads 
inThe  Sunpapers  S 

National  Raprasantatives :  Crasmar.  Woodward,  O'Mara  S  Ormabaa  •  Lot  Angalot, 

Now  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Datroit.  Atlanta,  Philadalphia,  Minnaapolis,  Boston 

IWE  NEED  LISTINGS  loL  Our  list  of  I 
i  waiting  clients. 
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